





"of it comes across me like an object beheld in a 
|ydream, dim and shadowy. And that old tree,” 
* continued he, checking his horse, beside a gnarled 
)and twisted oak, which for centuries had braved 
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THE GIPSY’S WARNING. 


Ir waa a rich autumnal evening, and the sky 
had that soft and mellow hue, which is only seen 
at the decline of a November day, When a horse- 
man might be discovered, leisurely moving along 
a broken road, that wound among stunted trees, 
and rugged banks, in the vicinity of one of those 
old forests for which England is so celebrated.— 
The stranger was attired in a common shooting 
dress, and mounted on a sturdy little pony, who 
seemed intended more for use than for show. ‘The 
lane was almost deserted; but now and then a 
village maiden would pass the rider, and as she 
did, it might have been remarked that she turned 
to take a second look at his open, handsome 
countenance. The road, however, soon became 
more solitary, and for nearly a quarter of an hour 
the horseman pursued his way in silence. 

“ Surely,” said he, at last, speaking abstractedly, 
like one thinking aloud, «I have seen this place 
before ; yet when I know not. The recollection 


the tempest, “I recollect it as vividly as if I had 
seen it only yesterday,” and he put his hand to his 
brow, as if endeavoring to recall some fugitive 
recollection to his memory. But the effort appear- 
ed to be unsuccessful, and after a moment's pause, 
he gave his horse the rein, and went on. 

As he proceeded the road grew less wild, and 
at last emerged into an open glade of the forest. 
He had half crossed the verdant meadow when 
the cries apparently of a boy were heard amid the 
underwood ahead, and hastening instinctively for- 
ward, he discovered a little dark-eyed child, not 
more than ten years old, in the hands of a coarse, 
ruffianly-looking rustic, who was beating him un- 
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mercifully. A young girl, about eighteen, stood 
by imploring the man to desist, and a single glance 
convinced the horseman that, though her dark eyes, 
coal-black hair, and characteristic costume betok- 
ened her to be a gipsy, few of any race could vie 
with her in beauty. It was the impulse of a mo- 
ment to spring from his horse, and snatch the boy 
from the gripe of the rustic, sternly demanding at 
the same time what had induced him to abuse 
one so inferior in strength. ‘The man somewhat 
abashed, stammered out that he knew him to be a 
young rascal, who belonged to a gang of gipsys, 
that had pilfered his farm-yard of poultry. 

“Oh! no—believe him not,” said the gipsy girl, 
speaking for the first time since the interference of 
the stranger, “it is not so—Hamet never, never 
did it—he is my brother”—and as she lifted her 
countenance, with its dark eyes still glistening with 
tears, to the face of the young man, he felt that 
there was that in her artless earnestness which 
proved that she spoke only truth. 

“It is enough,” said he, turning to the now 
sullen countryman, “that you were beating a child 
—shame on your manhood for it—I will take 
care,” he added, again addressing the girl, “ that 
he harms you no more if you wish to go?” 

The girl seemed too eager to escape from the 
presence of the brutal farmer, to hesitate a moment 
in adopting the stranger’s advice, but hurriedly 
taking her brother’s hand, she struck off into the 
depths of the forest. As she turned to go, how. 
ever, she lifted her eyes once more to the face of 
the stranger. That look of gratitude, so timid, 
and yet so unreserved, lingered in his memory for 
years. The rustic looked sullenly after his re- 
treating victim for a minute, and then with a 
muttered imprecation struck across the glade.— 
Watching long enough to be satisfied that he 
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meditated no pursuit after the gipsys, the young 
man mounted his pony, and continued his journey. 

The moon was already visible above the tops of 
the neighboring trees, when he emerged from the 
wood, a mile or two distant from where we last 
left him, and tying his horse to the paleing of a 
neighboring park, sprang lightly pver the enclo- 
sure. At the first sound of his footsteps on the 
soil within, a light female form stole noiselessly 
out of a neighboring shadow. In the next minute 
she was locked in the intruder’s arms. 

«“ Isabel—my own, my love,” passionately said 
the young man, pressing her to his heart. 

“Herbert, you have come at last, but why,” 
murmured his companion, “ why are you so late ?” 

«“[T had an adventure, and I missed my way ; 
but it is nothing now that I see you once more,” 
and he playfully kissed her cheek. 

And minute after minute passed, and those two 
young beings still continued, conversing in a low 
tone, such as only lovers use or can understand. 
At last the lady said, as if in allusion to something 
of which they had been speaking, 

« But Herbert, you know this cannot always be, 
and that my father will grow impatient for me to 
answer, either favorably or not, the addresses of 
Sir John De Vere—counsel me,” and the beautiful 
girl, almost wrung her hands, “ how, how shall we 
act?” 

«Isabel, my own Isabel,” said the lover pas- 
sionately, “why will you thus almost forbid me 
to hope? As you say yourself this temporising 
must come to an end. Why not,” and he pres- 
sed the fair girl again to his side, “end it at 
once, and be mine ? 
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I cannot offer you splendor | 


—God knows I wish I could !—but I have at | 


least a competence at my command. My com- 


mission and my little fortune will together afford | 


us that.” 


father,—ask me to do any thing but that.” 
For a moment the lover was silent, and perhaps a 


slight frown might have been seen a moment on his | 


brow. If so it passed instantly away. His com- 
panion seemed to read his feelings, for laying her 





WARNING. 


forehead, and with her lover’s hand clasped in her 
own, sat down to listen to his story. 

“© Of my early childhood,” began the lover, «] 
have but a faint recollection, yet I remember a 
rich old nall, and that a sweet lady, dressed in 
black, used to take me in her arms, and look into 
my face until the tears gushed into her eyes— 
Then she would kiss me again and again—but all 
this seems only like a half remembered dream, I 
recollect, too, a wide lawn, for such it seemed to 
me, and a gnarled and twisted oak whose counter- 
part I saw with such surprise to-night. Then I 
recollect a dismal day when every thing was hung 
in black, afd they told me the sweet lady was 
dead. I knew not then what they meant, but I 
knew it was something dreadful, and so I wept— 
After that every thing seems a blank, until one day 
I went out with a woman who must have been 
my nurse, and we strolled on amid green fields 
and under hoary trees, until suddenly a number 
of men rushed up to us, and taking me in their 
arms, carried me away. I remember how fright. 
ened I was, and that I began to cry. But I 
was soon muffled up so that I could neither see 
nor utter a complaint—at least so it appears to 
my memory. But all this I recollect indistinctly, 


_and the faces and every thing are shadowy and 


flitting. 

« After that I remember being a poor, wretched 
little boy in a dirty suburb in London, where the 
old houses were tottering with age, and all around 
bore the marks of poverty and crime. I remember, 
too, once catching a ghmpse of a woman that 
looked like what I had fancied my nurse to be; 
but I only saw her for an instant in the dirty hovel 
where I lived, and as soon as I appeared she 
vanished. For years I lived a life of toil and 
sorrow, and petty tyranny. I knew that the two 


| degraded beings who called me their child were 
« No—no, it cannot be—I cannot desert my | 


that I dare not say so. 


not my parents, but I_ knew also, from experience, 
At last I grew old enough 


to learn that there was a way of escaping from 


such a home, and I remember one fine summer 


day stealing away into the fields, and wandering 


hand confidingly on his, she looked up into his | 


face, with her soft, blue eyes, and said, 
_ « Herbert—you know how I love you; but 


surely you would not ask me to prove it, by openly | 


disobeying the only parent I have left. Perhaps I 
do wrong even in meeting you here—at any rate 
it must be the last one for the present. Nay, now, 
do not say any thing, dear Herbert, for I am all 
your own; and though fate may never make me 
yours, no one shall ever make me anothers,” and 
bursting into tears she flung herself unreservedly 
into her lover’s arms. 

« Nay, dry up those tears, sweet one,” said he, 
soothing her gently, «I did but jest—you are too 
pure, and good, Isabel, for one like me. But 
listen now, dearest, to what I have often promised 
to tell you of my early life, and what I know of 
my birth. Remember I said I would tell it to you 
to-night.” 

The beautiful girl lifted her head from his shoul- 
der, brushed back the thick tresses from her snowy 





on till night in the country, thinking the farther | 
got from town, the safer I should be. I was taken 
up by an old bachelor, he whose name I bear, who 
took pity on my destitute condition, and was to 
me a father, until the day of his death. He pro- 
cured me, at the proper age, a commission, and 
left me, by his will, his little fortune. It is that 
which I have to offer you.” 

* You know the rest of my history. I met 
you, and loved you. At your cousin’s quiet seat, 
we mingled in each other’s society unchecked, and 
at last you owned that you were not wholly insen- 
sible to me. ‘Then came our separation—and 
then your father’s refusal. I was only a poor 
soldier it was true—such were his words—but that 
he might have overlooked, had I brought with me 
the name of some knightly line. It was in vain 


I wrote to him the story of my early life: he 
answered that such faint recollections could not be 
depended on; that it was only some childish dream, 
which I had confounded with the reality; and that 
my words had only given him new arguments 
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against me. But enough. He never told you this | 


—did he, Isabel ?”’ 


« Never—alas ! he will never relent,” murmured | 


the beautiful girl despondingly. 


again after a year’s separation,” added the lover, 
with a more sanguine tone than his companion 
used, “some hope, however faint, of discovering 


the secret of my birth. It was but yesterday that | 


I saw an old woman, at a poor cottage just out- 
side the park gate of Lord Stanforth—your country 
peer, I believe” —she nodded assent—‘ who seemed 
agitated, I knew not why, at my sight. She mut- 
tered something I could not hear, and rushed 
hastily into her little hovel. This morning I re- 
ceived a strange note, written on dirty paper, 
hinting that the writer knew something about 


my real parentage and rights, and appointing | 


to-morrow evening, an hour after dark, to meet 
me, in a certain glade of the old forest, called 
‘Wizard Glen.’ The note was incoherently writ- 
ten, and signed ‘ a repentant woman.’ ” 

« And will you, go?” eagerly asked the maiden. 

« Certainly,” answered her lover, “ if it results in 
nothing I shall be no loser, and there is every thing 
on the other hand to gain. I hired a boy to guide 
me to the spot to-day, in order that I might not be 
observed to-morrow.” 

« But may it not be a snare only to rob, and— 
and—perhaps—murder you,” said the maiden, in a 
quivering voice. 

«No fear of it, Isabel,—I shall go armed—but 
cheer up, dearest,” said her lover, fondly kissing 
her, ‘for this may be the last adventure of my 
changing life preparatory to obtaining my rights, 
whatever they may be.” 

“ But what connexion has the old woman at the 
park-gate with all this?” 

“ What ?—why, I fancy that she is the writer 
of the note, and the one about to meet me. It 
may be a delusion; but connecting her agitation 
with the receipt of a letter from a woman, I cannot 
come to any other conclusion—but now, farewell, 
—I inust go, or your absence from the hall will 
be marked—we may soon meet in happier times,” 
and with these words, he once more pressed the 
maiden to his bosom, and as instantly tearing 
himself away, sprang over the enclosure, and was 
heard the next instant cantering along the road. 

The maiden stood on the spot where he had 
left her, until the last sound of his horse’s hoofs 
had died in the distance, when, heaving a deep 
sigh, she turned, and following a narrow path 
for about a hundred yards, entered the wide avenue 
that led through the park up to the door of Reverdy 
Hall, the seat of her father Sir James Reverdy. 

In a rich old gothic apartment, through whose 
stained window the light fell with a soft mellow | 
hue, sat a man, elegantly attired, on the evening | 
we have introduced the two lovers to our readers. | 
A table was before him at which he had been 
writing. The lines of care were stamped on his 
brow ; his features were sharp and thin; his hair 
was white with age; and his hand trembled as he 









WARNING. 3 
Suddenly a knock was heard at the door, and his 
valet half entered the apartment. 

“ The man has come, my lord,” said he enquir- 


| ingly. 
« But I have now, since I came here to see you 


“ Show him up,” was the response. 

The valet disappeared, and in a few minutes the 
door was cautiously opened, and an individual stole 
into the room with a quiet, cat-like pace, and stood 
before the earl, His air was coarse, brutal, yet 
insidious, making one shrink involuntarily as from 
a viper. The nobleman looked up. 

« Is all ready ?” said the earl. 

«“ It is, my lord, I have hired the three men, and 
the lugger will lay off and on all the evening for 
us.” 

The nobleman did not immediately answer, but 
placing his head on his hand, he seemed for some 
moments lost in thought. Suddenly raising his eyes 
to those of the stranger, he said, 

« And yourself—where will you go?” 

« The bargain was, I believe,’ said the man 
coolly, and with somewhat of an air of impudence, 
«that I should reside abroad on the continent, 
binding myself that I should never re-visit England, 
or breathe a word about this business to any one 
—was it not?” the nobleman impatiently nodded 
assent, “and for this I was to have three hundred 
a year. I intend to keep my part of the contract, 
and I imagine you ’ll keep your part too, he, he,” 
and the man laughed familiarly. 

« Enough of this,’ said the earl, haughtily in- 
terrupting him, “we understand each oiher. All 
I wish to know is whether your plans are so well 
laid that they cannot fail. Are they ?” 

“They aré,—shall I tell your lordship ?” 

«“ No, no,” replied the proud nobleman, wish- 
ing to break off the seeming confidence between 
them, “go now,—I am satisfied—and here, let 
that urge you to double assiduity,—when he is safe, 
you shall have the rest.” 

The man took the well filled purse, made a 
clumsy bow, and seeing that his interview was 
over, departed with the same stealthy pace with 
which he came. The earl gazed at the door 
through which he vanished, until the sound of his 
footsteps had died in the distance, and then flinging 
himself back in his luxurious chair, he covered his 
eyes with his hand. 

«Caught in my own trap,” he said, half alond, 
as if musing to himself, « and forced to resort to 
this gipsy to get me out of it. Well, it is no new 
confidence given any how; for he knows the whole 
business from its origin. fie has only grown moré 
rapacious—that is all. Three hundred a year 
though, what is that to this broad earldom? He, 
who has turned up just at this moment so cursedly 
unfortunate, would gladly give ten times the sum to 
have his rights. But he never will. ‘To-morrow 
will remove him from my path; and with him 
goes all danger of detection,” and for an instant he 
paused, 

«« A strange life has been mine,” said the earlyas 
if thinking aloud, “ Born of a neble house, without 
more than a competence, but with the most ardent 
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held the pen. He was evidently in the decline of | passions, I naturally envied my more fortunate 
a life, spent in alternate scheming and pleasure. | cousin, and repined at fate for her unkindness. 
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Suddenly, by a train of happy circumstances I saw 
the possession of his title and estates,-almost within 
my grasp; for he died, but a month after his lady, 
leaving no children, except a little boy, scarcely two 
years old. No one now stood between me and the 
realization of every earthly wish, but this whining 
baby. I did not pause. He was yet too young to 
feel or know aught connected with his elevated 
fortune, and his removal would do him, therefore, 
no injury. Besides had not the estates better be in 
hands capable of making their revenue useful by 
keeping it in circulation, than remain locked up 
daring a long minority only to make one man 
eventually inordinately rich. I determined on my 
course, won over the nurse by first seducing her, 
and then hired this gipsy to make way with him. 
He said he did so, at the time; but I learned in a 
few years he had deceived me. I lost sight of the 
heir for nearly twenty years, but here he is now sud- 
denly turned up, to cross my path, and perhaps 
learn his rights. The gipsy swears to his identity, 
and is villain enough to betray me, if I had not 
bought him over. But the nurse, what is to be 
done with her? How fortunate it is that her con- 
versation was overheard by this Bohemian villain. 
She is old now, and forgetting my bounty to her, 
would betray me. Her meeting is doubtless to ac- 
quaint him with his rights. But it shall not be. I 
would fain have saved her,” he continued, “ but she 
has brought on her own ruin. She too must be 
shipped off, and when once on the open sea, why 
God defend them. An earldom is not every day 
in the balance—why should we-hesitate as to 
means ?” 

Thus reasoned this crafty and scheming noble. 
man, striving to hide from himself by his sophistry, 
the crimes he meditated. ‘Those dark communings 
with himself, however, revealed the history of his 
life. 

“ Well,” he at length resumed, after pacing the 
apartment some time in silence, as if thoughts too 
deep for words were crowding in his bosom, * to- 
morrow the game will be up; and I shall either be 
safe for the rest of this life, or,” he paused again, 
“he will have won all. But why these forebod- 
ings,” he added, «it did not use to be so when I 
was young. Ah! I forgot, 1 am growing old, my 
hand trembles, my hair is gray, pleasure no longer 
yields me a recompense. And thus the body acts 
upon the mind, and both grow weak together. 
Faugh! then on my idle fancies. I have nothing 
to fear from the result. I shall sleep to-morrow, 
quietly, but my enemy,” and pausing a moment, 
he added, sternly, “he will sleep the sleep of 
death.” 

And with these words he rang the bell, and was 
preceded by his valet to his gorgeous chamber. 

Herbert Woodruff—for that was the name of 
the young stranger—woke the next morning after 
many a dream of happiness, in which Isabel Rever- 
dy, always bore a prominent part. He would have 
had no excuse, however, after the conversation of 
the last evening, to detain him at the humble inn, 
where he had slept, if the message he had received 





and the accompanying agitation of the old woman 
at the park-gate, had not filled him with the | 
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hope of learning something of his real history—a 
hope, vague it is true, but one which the hitherto 
impenetrable darkness which had shrouded his early 
life exalted into momentary importance. Still, 
however, he hesitated whether to give the woman 
the meeting she asked for, or return at once to his 
regiment. He had no enemy in the place: he knew 
in fact,no one; and it could not therefore be a plan 
to waylay him. Equally improbable was it that the 
old woman wished to lure him into the haunts of a 
gang of robbers, At any rate he could. provide 
himself against any such surprise by concealing 
some weapons under his ample shooting jacket. 
Weighing these thoughts in his mind, and impelled by 
a secret conviction that he should learn something 
of his early life he mounted his horse, as the twi- 
light approached, and set out to the rendezvous. 

The evening was fast closing in, and he had just 
passed the last enclosure, separating the more culti- 
vated country from an open glade of the forest, 
when a rustling was heard upon the dry stalks of 
the neighboring walk, a bark of a dog followed, and 
the gipsy girl whom he had met the night before, 
stood suddenly before him, while her noisy compa- 
nion showed his dislike of the stranger and his 
horse by his unintermitted yelping. 

** Down—down.” said that same sweet voice; 
and the dog was silent at once, though he still kept 
a suspicious eye upon the young man. 

The appearance of the gipsy girl had been so 
sudden that for a moment the officer did not speak ; 
but checking his horse involuntarily, he gazed at 
the beautiful being before him in silence. And. well 
might such loveliness arrest his eye. Beautiful as 
she had seemed the night previous, there was some- 
thing in the hour, and the scenery around, which 
made her doubly so, and gave to her countenance a 
sibyl-like expression, such as is seen only in dreams, 
and which has never been transferred to the can- 
vass of the painter unless in that celebrated head of 
the prophetess, in the Vatican. The dark lustrous 
eyes; the arched nose; the grecian mouth and chin; 
the long, raven hair escaping from beneath the cha- 
racteristic head dress of her race, formed a picture 
we shall not attempt to describe. ‘The young offi- 
cer we have said, gazed on it in silent admiration. 
She was the first to speak, and a deep blush man- 
tled on her clieek as she asked. 

«Shall I tell your fortune, good sir?” The 
young man, as if under the influence of a spell, me- 
chanically held out his hand, though at any other 
time, or to another person, he would have perhaps 
refused it. 

«“ T see here,” said the gipsy girl, perusing atten- 
tively the lines drawn across the palm of his hand, 
and affecting the tone of prophecy, used by her race 
on such occasions, “ much that is good and much 
that is ill. But above all I see a great crisis hang- 
ing over you,” and suddenly lifting her eyes to his 
face, she added, “ you will be in danger to-night— 
take care ?”’ 

“Ha!” said the young officer, thrown momen- 
tarily off his guard, by a prediction so much in unl- 
son with some of his own thoughts during that 
day, “ha! how know you that!” 

“Our art is mysterious,” said the girl, in the 
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same tone, “and who shall tell its hidden secrets ? 
Enough to know you are in great danger : if you are 
wise you will turn back.” 

« How know you where I am going ?”’ asked the 
young man, still more surprised than before. 

« How know 1? How do the stars know—how 
does this line say—how speaks your own horos- 
cope ?” 

« Away with such folly,” said the young man, 
beginning to suspect that the object of the gipsy 
girl was, after all, only to arouse his curiosity, and 
obtain a richer largesse for her prophecies, “I am 


not to be gulled by words like these—here is your | doubt, carries the day against both sides; and so 


money,” and he held out a half-a-crown, and would | 


have passed on. But the gipsy girl let the silver 
fall indignantly to the ground, and laying her hand 
upon his arm, while a large tear-drop glistened in 
her dark eye, she said, 

« You must—you must indeed listen to me— 
turn back,” and her voice trembled with agitation 
as she spoke. ‘The young officer could not with- 
stand the look of entreaty in those dark, swimming 
eyes, and ashamed of his momentary rudeness, he 
dropped his gaze to the ground. 

« Promise me,” said the gipsy girl again, in a 
still more agitated veice, “ you did me a service 
last night—listen to my warning now. Go not to 
this meeting.” 

« Meeting !” suddenly ejaculated the young man. 

« Yes—but hark !—there are footsteps approach- 
ing,” suddenly said the girl, as the crackling of the 
dry twigs in the woodland path announced the 
neighborhood of a third party, and lifting her finger 
warningly, she had but time to gain,a clump of 
trees, before the intruder appeared, in the shape of 
an old, coarse, gipsy woman, coming from an en- 
campment, which the young man now saw, as he 
emerged into a little glade of the forest, some short 
distance on the right. A couple of men were loung- 
ing by a pot over a fire; while a low hut stood 
in the rear, 

“Good even—my young squire—shall I tell 
your fortune for you?” said the old crone, as she 
appeared, dressed in her tattered red cloak, emerg- 
ing into the light. 

The young man shook his head, and giving his 
horse the rein, dashed on. As he turned to look 
back, after going a few paces, he fancied he saw, 
through the dim twilight, the form of the gipsy girl, 
concealed from her companion’s observation by some 
low bushes. Her finger was held ominously up. 
In another instant a turn in the road hid her from 
sight. 

The thoughts of the young officer were strange 
and perplexed, as he pursued his way threugh the 
now darkening forest. He would have banished 
the warning of the gipsy girl wholly from his mind 
under ordinary circumstances, but there was an 
earnestness, an-air of truth in her manner that 
carried conviction at once to his mind. But by 
what means did she become aware of the danger 
threatening him, and in what shape was that danger 
to appear? Was it not most probable that a plan 


had been laid by the gipsys to waylay and rob him 

in the Wizard Glen, that it had been overheard by 

the gipsy girl, and that gratitude toward him had 
1* 
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| induced her to reveal it. But then how could these 
| gipsys know any thing of an almost perfect stran- 
| ger, SO as to promise to reveal facts for the know- 
ledge of which he would willingly sacrifice his 
_ whole fortune? Besides he could not persuade 
himself that the agitation of the old woman at the 
park-gate had no connexion with the note he had 
received. With these perplexing thoughts his mind 
was occupied until, by the faint light of the few 
stars yet out in the sky overhead, he perceived that 
he had unconsciously approached the entrance to 
'the Wizard Glen. Chance often, in moments of 





it was at present. Having reached the place of 


_ meeting, appointed by his unknown correspondent, 


the young officer determined to remain at every 
risk, and behold the termination of what promised 
1o be an adventure. Neglecting, however, no pre- 
caution, he tied his horse in a neighboring copse, 
examined his arms, and placing himself behind a 
huge old oak, waited in its gloomy shadow for the 
arrival of his correspondent. 

More than half an hour elapsed, and as no one 
came, the young officer began to grow impatient ; 
when suddenly a form emerged from the obscurity 
of a neighboring clump of trees, and gazed anxious- 
ly around. The intruder was a women, and one 
tottering with age. A single glance convinced the 
officer that his suspicions were right, and that the 
singular being at the park-gate stood before him. 
He did not hesitate therefore at once to advance. 

‘You are come,” said his companion, in an 
agitated voice, as soon as she became aware of his 
presence—“ but you know not to whom. Had 
any one told you of the injury I have done you, 
instead of being here, you would have remained 
away to curse me. But this is idle—let me look 
into your face.” 

“ My good woman,” said the young officer, 
speaking for the first time, “* why this agitation ? 
What injury could you have done to me, a stranger, 
and one whom you never saw before? What—” 

“Oh! speak not so,” said the woman, inter- 
rupting him, “ you look so like your sainted mo- 
ther— 

“ My mother—what know you of her—speak— 


| for heaven’s sake?” said the young man, becoming 


as agitated as his companion. 

« Oh, much, much—much that would make my 
heart bleed to tell—only that justice requires that 
it should be done—but why delay—listen—you are 
the rightful Earl of Stanforth.” 

« |,” stammered the young officer. 

«“ Yes—but listen,” and with these words she 
unfolded a story which had lain long hidden in her 
breast. 

She had been the nurse in the family of the last 
Earl of Stanforth, and, after the deaths of both him- 
self and his lady, had possessed the almost sole 
charge of the young heir, then a child scarcely 
eighteen months of age. ‘There was a cousin of 
the late earl, with whom she had become ac- 
quainted, and who, by dazzling her vain imagi- 
nation with promises of unbounded wealth, had 
succeeded in seducing her. Through mingled 
affection for her betrayer, and love of the splendor, 
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6 THE GIPSY’ 


he promised her in case of success, she had been 
induced to take the child out almost unprotected 
into the park, where he was one day seized and 
carried off. As she had been instructed, when 
called upon by the authorities to give such evi- 
dence as would lead to the detection of the way- 
layers, she declared that, in the scuffle which 
ensued between her and the men for the posses- 
sion of the young heir, he was killed by a stab 
from one of the men, and that then, and not till 
then, did she cease resistance. Her testimony 
was believed, and her lover became the Earl of 
Stanforth. 

We will not detail the subsequent events of her 
life. It was like that of every one who begins a 
career of crime. ‘Twenty years found her prema- 
turely old, living ‘on the scanty bounty of one who 
had once vowed never to forget her. A life of 
guilt had almost seared her heart; but the cold 
neglect of the earl, and the scanty pittance allowed 
her had long soured her feelings. The sight of 
the young officer, reminding her forcibly of her 


first master, had woke up within her the springs of | 


remorse. She made such few hasty enquiries as 
she dared, and learnt the name under which he 
passed. His servant, too, had inadvertantly be- 
trayed the secret of his master’s uncertain birth. 
But above all she had watched him unobserved the 
morning she sent the note appointing the meeting, 
and from a scar upon his ear, which he had re- 
ceived from a fall in early infancy, she felt that the 
young officer and her former charge was one.— 
She ended by imploring his forgiveness. 

Words cannot paint the feelings of the young 
man during this tale. Here was his birth at once 


made known. ‘The testimony was convincing. His | 


brain reeled as he asked, when she had concluded, 

«¢ But does any one else known of this ?” 

The woman was about to answer when the eye 
of the young officer fell upon the shadow of a 
man at her feet, and turning hastily around he saw 
four men, dressed in the garb of sailors, emerging 
trom the underwood behind, and each brandishing 
a cutlass. The gipsy’s warning at once flashed 
upon him; but even yet, as his steed was nigh, 
escape might have been possible, had it not been 
for his companion. He knew too, the weight 
of the information she had just imparted to him, 
and for an instant he paused uncertain how to act. 

« The man—this way—Jim, the woman, one of 
you is enough for that,” shouted the graff voice of 
the leader; and with the word he rushed toward 
the young officer. 

«Stand off,” said he, drawing a pistol from his 
bosom, “ another step and you are dead.” 

The man eyed him an instant with his dark, 
glowing eye, and then sprang upon him with the 
ferocity of a tiger. 

«God have mercy on you,” ejaculated the young 
officer as he fired; and springing, like a deer into 
the air, the ruffian fell dead upon the ground. 

«¢ D—n it,” muttered another of the group, who 
had hung back hitherto, “ he has killed Benji, let us 
revenge him—come on.” 

The two men sprang forward at the instant, and 
one of them fired a pistol that disabled the left 





S WARNING. 


, arm of the young officer. With his back planted 
against a huge tree, he prepared to sell his life as 
| dearly as possible. He doubted not but the ruffians 
before him had been instigated to his murder by 
those interested in silencing his claims to his birth. 
right ; and though he had as yet heard only the 
bare assertion of it that night from his companion, 
yet a thousand circumstances in corroboration of 
it, even in that stirrmg moment, flashed across his 
mind. ‘The old hall—the dim, half remembered 
_scenery—and a faint recollection of having once 
borne the name of Stanforth rushed over his memory 
as he waited the onset of the two brutal ruffians. 
He had but his sword arm which he could use; 
but he determined to sell his life dearly. The 
third man, too, having now secured the woman, 
was hastening to join in the attack. Already 
several passes had been exchanged between him 
and his assailants; and the loss of blood was mo- 
mentarily weakening him more, when the gallop 
| of a horse was heard through the forest—it drew 
| nearer and nearer—the ruffians paused to listen— 





and the next minute an armed force of some dozen 
dragoons dashed furiously into their midst, and 
springing from their steeds had seized, and made 
prisoners the assailants, almost before the young 
officer had recovered from his surprise sufficiently 
to come forward and recognise in his deliverers a 
portion of his own company. 

“ Howard! you here ?” was his first exclama- 
tion, addressed to the officer in command, whose 
rich uniform betokened him to be of the rank of a 
major. 

“ How, Woodruff—it is a long story—but as 
| we were marching to—a gipsy girl met us on the 
| road, and told me if I would save your life, I must 
| come here on a hard gallop. I did not hesitate, 





for knowing you were masquerading hereabouts, I 
| picked out a half a score of your own men, and 
_here T am; and you may thank the girl’s beauty 
| for believing her. Faith! as soon as she men- 
| tioned your name, I saw how it was—but,” he 
| continued, his eye happening, for the first time, to 
| fall upon the woman, *“ whom have we here ?” 

In a few hurried words Woodruff explained all 
to the astonishment of the major. 

«“ But we must have it proved—she must swear 
to it before a magistrate within an hour—here,” 
said he, addressing one of the dragoons, * have this 
woman mounted as well as you may behind one 
of you—but—by my faith, where is the third villain 
I saw here—has he escaped ?” 

It was indeed so. During the first confusion 
'of the attack the ruffian who had pinioned the 
woman, had made his escape unnoticed. Nothing 
was now left therefore but to hasten from the 
ground. 

The story of the woman was reduced to writing 
by the magistrate, and regularly sworn to, The 
/ next point was to substantiate her account by 
other evidence if possible. Meantime the offi- 
cers of Woodruff’s regiment, which had now 
arrived, crowded around him to offer their con- 
gratulations. Suddenly, however, a man on horse- 
back dashed up to the justice’s door, and rushed 
| breathlessly into his room. 
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THE DYING GIRL. 7 


« The Earl of Stanforth—the Earl of Stanforth,’, The gipsy girl was seen no more. How she 


was his agitated exclamation. | obtained information of the contemplated attack 


« But what of him?” said the magistrate ad-| was never known, but it is supposed that by some 
yancing. 


' means she overheard the conversation of the gipsy 

«He is dead.” with the smuggler, as it was known to have taken 

« Dead !” said the group, recoiling, “but how | place in their encampment. Her tribe passed away 
did lie die ?” | from the vicinity on the night of the earl’s death, 
« He shot himself through the head,” said the and the inquiries of the young heir were without 
man, “and they ’ve sent me to you to come up as avail. About two months after, however, he receiv- 
coroner.” ed a crumpled note from a ragged little boy, who 

It appeared from subsequent developments that | instantly disappeared. It was short, and ran thus: 
the fugitive from the Wizard’s Glen had been no «JI shall never see you more. I could not do 
other than the gipsy, whom we have introduced as so and be happy, for they tell me that you are 
being the agent of the earl in removing the young | about to be married to a fair lady of your own race. 
heir from his path. He had engaged a party of | May you be happy. The greatest pleasure I shall 
smugglers to assist him, and it was their leader | hereafter enjoy will be in thinking I once saved 
whom Woodruff had killed. The gipsy had hur- | your life.” 
ried back to the castle to inform the nobleman of | «Poor girl,” said the young earl, handing the 
their failure; and that all had been discovered.— | letter to his young countess, whom all our readers 
The ignomy of detection, acting on the haughty | will recognise as Isabel Reverdy, “we owe her 
mind of the earl, had led him to commit suicide. | every thing—I would she could be found.” 

Our tale is done. The gipsy, in attempting to « And so do I, Herbert, for alas! she is unhappy 
make his escape, was caught, and subsequently | —poor girl!” 
substantiated the evidence of the nurse. The! We drop the curtain. Years of unalloyed feli- 
young heir, thus identified, took possession of the city passed over the earl, and his still beautiful bride, 
estates without opposition. ‘ but they never heard again of the gipsy girl. 


Philadelphia, June, 1840. “asia 


THE DYING GIRL. 


BY HENRY B, HIRST, 


I Feet my heart grow chill and cold, its faltering pulse is ; And e’en the breeze I used to love comes chilling to my 
o’er, heart 
| ’ 


The rain-bow tints of early joys can gild my path no | And seems to whisper to my sou] with summer ye depart. 
more; | 


| 
The visions of my youthful breast in death shall pass | I hear no more those thrilling strains from out each 
away, shelter’d grove, 


Upon whose green and springy sod I ne’er again may rove ; 
I see no more those fairy flowers that onec bedeck'd my 


And I, so rich in life and love, must mingle with decay. 
| 


The once bright heaven seems t to w bre | breast, 

hue . neree eee ee te eR eee ons plant them, mother, on my grave when I have 
It} : : passed to rest. 

iath not as in early times so pure and bright a blue; 





The summer sun has lost its warmth, the flashing brook | 
its tone, | But now how bright and beautiful each passing object 


And with their beauties from my mind—hope’s lingering apr ise 
ray is flawn. And thrilling come across my mind my girlhood's early 
| dreams; 
| Yet, oh! my mother dimly fades the vision from my 
The autumn cometh mournfully and crimson is the sky, sight, 
F ye yon old beach the yellow leaf is flitting slowly | "T is gome—my heart grows chill and cold, and mother all 
vs is night. 





Philadelphia, June 15th, 1840. 
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THE SYRIAN LETTERS. 


WRITTEN FROM DAMASCUS, BY SERVILIUS PRISCUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, TO HIS KINSMAN, CORNELIUS 


DRUSUS, RESIDING AT ATHENS, 


AND BUT NOW TRANSLATED. 


LETTER I. 


Concluded. 


Damascus 
Servitius To CorneELIuUS—GREETING : 


A.tuoucn there were those among us who 
would have landed at Proconnesus on account of 
its natural wonders, and to procure a sight of the 
mechanical contrivances by which they excavate 
and raise those vast blocks of marble which adorn 
the capital, our good Captain would not listen to 
their petitions, but with such good humor and gay 
smiles did he deny them, that all were pleased 
rather than offended. 

You perceive my dear friend, said he to the one 
who made the request in the name of the rest, I 
could not refuse another were I to grant your desire, 
and when should we reach the coast of Syria, ah! 
but I discover all, some sweet maid is in the case, 
and so he walked away muttering as he strode, 
something about cupid and his arrows, while his 
portly sides shook with laughter. The feeling was 
contagious, and we all joined in the merry chorus. 
It is worthy of remark that no one ever preferred a 
similar wish, and yet we saw every object of great 
moment, for when he judged it would be agreeable 
to the majority of the passengers to stop at a place 
of interest, he would put it to vote, and should it 
be carried, run into port and tarry awhile. ‘Though I 
may say with propriety, that there is not an island 
in the vast ASgean, nor a city on the coast of Asia, 
but which is held in pleasing remembrance from 
some sacred, historical, or poetic association. But 
I have forgotten to tell you of Proconnesus, which 
for the most part craggy, is enlivened by green 
slopes that relieve the duskiness of the rocks and 
invite to soft repose. 

We shortly, with a steady breeze, hove in sight 
of Gallipoli, which lay upon our left, and at the 
mouth of the Propontis, an eye even less skilled 
than a warrior’s, would at once pronounce its site, 


a post of immeasurable warlike importance. Lamp- 
sacus lay a little further in upon the Asian coast, 
or with more truth its remains, for it has never 
reared its head since Alexander poured his ven- 
geance on its walls. Having now fully entered on 
this the most variable current of the Hellespont, (for 
sometimes it pours along with foaming violence, 
and then again subsides into the smoothness of a 
silver mirror,) I was hardly able to repress an ut- 
terance of the pleasure I derived from the strange 
delusions of nature. Standing on the vessels front, | 
saw before me a high bank covered with groves, 
which seemed to block the channel. My sight was 
strained to discover an outlet, but none could I dis- 
cover ; when within but a short distance, I at last 
detected a narrow egress between the island and 
the shore. This soon passed we swept across the 
broad bosom of a seeming lake rimmed in by hills, 
with here and there a temple on them, and so we 
continued our voyage until at last embarked upon 
the /Egean. We now discerned the promontories 
of Sestos and Abydos, spots you know so famed for 
the ardent loves of Hero and Leander. When 
the columns and buildings of these great towns 
first came distinctly on the landscape, they called up 
many delightful and instructive recollections, for 
where is the poet or historian who has not alluded 
to these celebrated places as commemorative of love 
or prowess, or as affording a salutary lesson t0 
ambition ? 

Is it possible, I thought, as I again cast my eyes 
upon these bristling headlands, I am now sailing 
across the very waves the vigorous Leander breast- 
ed, when he risked so much for the love of a mor- 
tal, and was it here that Xerxes built his bridge of 





boats—what a wonderful passion is this thirst for 
glory—which is the more danger daring, which 
looks with bolder face on hideous peril—love 
| conquest ? Weigh them my dear Cornelius, at some 
leisure moment, analyse these curious springs ° 
‘action and tell me which you think the stronger. 
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THE SYRIAN LETTERS. 9 


I was shown by a fellow voyager, a true lover 
of the arts, a medal of Caracalla on which the little 
God is seen flying before Leander, torch in hand 
and lit—across these straights : and of a certainty, 
he had need of some encouragement when they 
at least measure from point to point, so many thou- 
sand paces. You may recollect too it is rela- 
ted on the faith of a good old historian, that Xerxes 
in the anger of his feelings at the destruction of his 
bridge, gave the Hellespont three hundred lashes 
and cast into it a pair of fetters. Now does not the 
story bear upon its face its own denial ?— is it to 
ye supposed that any General who valued the res- 
pect of his army, on whom all his ambitious hopes 
must centre, would commit so ridiculous an act ; and 
it overcome of passion, would not the preparations 
necessary for the painful infliction, or if not, its 
ludicrousness bring him to his senses ere he 
could score that number of lashes? Rely upon it, 
some other and more sensible motive has given rise 
:o a kind of historical license—so that if Herodotus 
believed the Greek poets, it is no reason we should 
believe Herodotus. In the end you know Xerxes 
accomplished his purpose, but whether he had lash- 
ed the waters into obedience the grave historian 





leaves to our conjecture. 

We had no sooner doubled the promontory that | 
stretches out near Sigceeum than a sublime and | 
boundless prospect spread on every side. Before us | 
rose Tenedos—to the right Lemnos—and rocky 
Imbros with its lofty mountains—Samothrace and | 
tar-famed Athos dim in the distance, to the left the | 
promontory. ef Sigeum backed by Ida, whose | 
haughty snow-capped peaks reaching the clouds | 
and shading the plains bounded our view. | 

The sun had now reached the highest point in- 
his daily circle, and the day wore away apace, but | 
before we made much progress on the sea, the | 
shades of evening fell, and with them the wind, so | 
that we taced a lazy course along the coasts of | 
Asia. As the sun sank behind light clouds in the | 
west, the bright queen of evening, soaring far above | 
the topmast height of Ida, followed in his golden 
traces, silvering its sharp and icy peaks, and darting 
her pale rays among the vapors of the valleys, while | 
the deep broad clefts and shadowings of the moun- 
‘ains, looked drear beside the crowning brightness 
of their summits, 

The sailors had now all retired to rest, save the | 
appointed number, whose duty it was to steer the | 
vessel_no sound broke upon the listening stillness, | 
except the murmurs of a soft breeze among the | 
ropes, or the splashing of a wave against the prow. | 
The ocean was shadowless, and but gently ruffled, | 
and I fancied I could perceive upon the air the per- 
‘ime of plants, when, pausing for a moment, I heard | 
‘he light music of a lyre: in an instant it came forth | 
reher and bolder—seeming the prelude to some | 
solemn tune, and as I softly approached, the voice 
of the performer began to mingle with the notes 
1 the instrument, so sliding down upon a cushion 
if the galley under the protecting shadows of the 
sail, I, unperceived, drank in the floating harmony, 
It was a Hebrew piece set to the poetry of David, 
and sung by the gentle Cornelia. ‘The scented air, 
the sparkling waters, the melting strains, and the 








calmness of the evening, wrapt the senses in the 
chains of soft enchantment. The soul seemed to 
forget the body, and soar away into the regions of 
entrancing bliss. 

Directly she struck the notes of a love song. 
I remembered it. It was the last Ahala our mutual 
and gifted friend composed, and sad to my memery : 
but the helmsman turning the vessel upon a different 
tack, the broad shadow of the sail was shifted, and 
thus exposed my whitened tunic to the moonbeams. 
She saw me; for so I judged, since the music in- 
stantly ceased. ‘The airy spell was broken, but the 
warbled melody still lingered on my ear. 

As I ascended the decks upon the following day, 
the baths of Alexander Troas were glistening in 
the early rays of morning, as well as the corinthian 
temple with its graceful dome. The situation of 
the former on the lofty crest of a wooded hill, was 
well calculated to display its numerous columns 
and arcades in their fullest beauty. This was a city 
I should have been pleased to visit, since curiosity 
was rather excited than allayed by the relations of 
our captain, who gave us a very lively description 
of its immense gymnasiums, where the young 
citizens are wont to pass their time in manly 
sports—its splendid theatre—its palaces—its aque- 
ducts. But the reason which chiefly inclined me 
to tread its streets, was the fact of its early dedi- 
cation to our holy religion—for here it was that 
the great and eloquent Paul spent a portion of his 
sublime exertions, and where he left his cloak, his 
books, and parchments, ‘The captain told us that 
they even now show the house in which he preach- 
ed and performed the miracle. 

Doubling the promontory of Lectum, Lesbos 
now became more plainly visible, floating in the 
prospect like a tuft of verdure on the bosom of the 
sea; but soon its wooded shores were to be seen, 
and at last passing the Gulf of Adramytlenus, we 
discovered the walls of Methymna, the birth-place 
of Arion and Theophrastus, Coasting along the 
Lesbian shores, we all were seized with admiration 
of their extreme beauty. On the northern portion 
of the island there arose a chain of hills. covered 
with the richest foliage, springing one above the 
other, and looking in the distance like the seats of 
some vast amphitheatre, its loftiest acclivity ap- 
pearing to kiss the clouds. Here and there you 
might perceive peeping forth from some conse- 
crated grove a marble shaft or a sharp crag, 
bleached by the sun of centuries. All the passen- 
gers now gathered along the bulwarks of the ship, 
and there arose a very interesting conversation, 
with regard to the fame of this island as the birth. 
place of genius, of Sappho—Alcaeus—Terpander, 
and the many others who have shed such glory on 
the world. Marcus declared himself a convert to 
the theory of Demetrius of Phalerius, that Lesbos 
owed its poetic celebrity to the influences of its 
happy climate, and supported the doctrine with 
an abundance of illustration, Valerius with as 
much energy espoused the opposite opinion. ‘The 
arguments were forcibly proposed on both sides, 
and neither being willing te yield, it was deter- 
mined to make Placidia an umpire, but her deci- 
sion was so equivocal that it created amusement 
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on all hands, while it satisfied neither of the com- 
batants. 

Marcus, however, resolved upon revenge, for I 
believe he thought his own reasons undeniable, 
and those of his opponents in the same proportion 
weak. Knowing Placidia was ardently devoted to 
the great Lesbian Poetess, although we have but 
sparkling fragments of the precious gem, he began 
by descanting on the merits of some obscure 
islander, whose name, I confess, I now forget, as 
compared with Sapphos claim to fame—awarding 
the palm to the unknown Lesbian. It was a 
criticism most adroitly managed, and while I felt 
its unfairness, I could not but admire its ingenuity. 
Placidia certainly believed him serious, for her face 
lit up with a mixture of indignation and enthusiasm. 
« Do you compare,” she exclaimed, “ the immortal 
Sappho to this pitiful author? Can you find in all 
that he has written verses equal to those which 
Longinus, honor to his memory, has preserved 
where love is touchingly described?” Here she 
recited, in touching tones, the following lyric : 


Blest as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while, 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile. 


°T was this depriv’d my soul of rest, 
And rais’d such tumults in my breast; 
For while I gaz’d, in transport tost, 

My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 


My bosom glow’d; the subtle flame 
Ran quick thro’ all my vital frame ; 
O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play, 
I fainted, sunk, and dy’d away. 


« What a natural picture. It influences the feel- 
ing as potently as eloquence, even with all its out- 
ward graces. It alarms, it melts, it touches the 
chords of the heart, but alas, she had a nature too 
susceptible of impressions—-and she had her ene- 


‘mies too—those who villified her without cause 4 


and misconstrued her actions. But perhaps it 
may be attributed in part to this, she had no histo- 
rian until years after her decease; and how is it to 
be hoped we should arrive at a true conception of 
the merits of genius, when all devouning time has 
destroyed nearly all the records or traditions that 
may have been preserved? Why is it so little has 
been left to us of her noble lines? How is the 


pride of Lesbos fallen that she should have permit- 
ted such memorials of her glory to have perished ? 
But that little has fixed her name brightly and 
eternally among the poets of the world. And 
although the great Silanion has perpetuated her 
memory in marble, the fragments of her poems are 
her immortality.” She continued to speak at some 
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length, and with a degree of tenderness and pro. 
priety—that drew smiles of approbation on her 
from all around. 

“© Well,” said Marcus, when she finished, « I con. 
fess you would have convinced me, were I not 
convinced already,” as he pronounced these words 
the brow of Placidia crimsoned, and I thought I 
perceived a quiver of indignation on her lip, he 
remarked, “I must own to the company, Placidia, 
that I would rather debate against you than submit 
to your decision as an umpire, when it is so justly 
balanced, that the most critical cannot perceive 
which way the weight inclines.” ‘This being ut. 
tered in a jovial, good-natured manner, caused a 
general burst of laughter; a cheerful smile played 
across the maiden’s features, and gaiety again 
reigned. 

The evening was calm: the feelings were lulled 
into repose, and fully prepared by the tone of the 
previous conversation to relish the beautiful. The 
silvery voice of the fair Placidia had hardly died 
upon the ear, when a pleasant breeze wafted to us 
sweet strains of music. We were fast approaching 
Mityline, the chief city of the island, and renowned 
for its stateness. Not being able to decide upon the 
direction from whence the sounds proceeded—a 
moments sail enabled us to double a promontory— 
when at once we saw the spot from whence the 
music came. In the centre of a vast grove, stud- 
ded with statues and fountains, a noble temple rose, 
though to speak with more precision, a semi am- 
phitheatre. From a majestic portico, in the shape 
of a half moon, there sprang a semi-circular range 
of marble seats, elevated one above another, after 
the manner of benches in a circus, sufficient, I 
judge, to accommodate forty thousand persons.— 
But a portion of it on this occasion was occupied 
by a body of young men and maidens; some sung, 
while others performed upon the lyre and flute. 
The smoke which curled in columns from an altar 
reared in front of the amphitheatre, for a moment 
obscured the view, but the effect, I assure you, 
was exceedingly beautiful; for a strong wind would 
now and then dissolve the cloud, revealing to our 
sight, glistening in the full sunbeams, the golden 
lyres, the snow white mantles, and the purple 
canopy fringed and interwoven with silver threads, 
which overspread the performers: and then for 4 
space the fragrant cloud would thickly envelope all 
the splendor, so that the spectacle was like a sum- 
mer dream—all brightness—but where you canno! 
distinguish or remember the grandeur that fits 
before you. 

We soon shot past this magic spot, and ere long 
the sailors were busilyy engaged in making thei! 
preparations for a landing, so that the bustle of the 
island city quickly dissipated the feelings and impres- 
sions which the music.I had heard created. 

But I find I have already exhausted the limis 
I assigned myself, and yet have much to tell you 
that happened before I reached the city of De- 
mascus. Still I will not write you another epistle 
unless you candidly tell me whether the scenes 
attempt to picture are not already too familiar with 
you to render any description interesting. Fare- 





well, 
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STORMING STONY POINT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Tue night had already settled down gloomy and 
forbidding, on the evening of the 15th July, 1779, 
when the advancing column of a little army, whose 
uniform betokened it to be American, emerged 
from a thick wood on the shore of the Hudson, 
and in an instant the whole dim and shadowy 
prospect, disclosed to them along the bank of the 
river, opened to the sight. Far away lay Ver- | 
planck’s Point, now buried in a mass of shadow, 
while on the hither side of the river, dark, gloomy, | 
and frowning, rose up the craggy heights of Stony 
Point. Washed on three sides by the Hudson, 
and protected on the other, except along a narrow | 
road, by a morass, the fort was deemed one of the | 
most impregnable upon the river; and its capture | 
regarded as almost impossible. Yet to achieve | 
that gallant purpose, this little army was now upon 
its march. 

A turn in the road soon hid them from the river, 
and after a silent march of some minutes duration, 
they arrived within a mile and a half of thé enemy’s 
lines, and halting at the command of their officer, 
formed into columns for the attack. Beginning | 
again their march they soon reached the marshy | 
ground at the base of the hill. 

“ Hist ! said the low voice of the general, from 
the front, “« we are nigh enough now—wnALT.” 

The order passed in a whisper down the line, 
and the column paused on the edge of .the morass. 
It was a moment of suspense and peril. Every 
man felt that in a few minutes the fate of their 
hazardous enterprise would be determined, and that 
they would either be cold in death, or the Ameri- 
can flag waving in triumph over the dark promon- 
tory ahead, now scarcely discernible through the | 
thick gloom of midnight. Yet not a lip quivered, | 





As yet the enemy had not discovered them.— 
Even the hearts of the oldest veterans trembled 
with the eagerness of that moment of suspense. 
Already had the foremost of the pioneers reached 
the abattis, and the quick, rapid blows of their 
axes rung upon the night, when suddenly a 
shout of alarm broke from the fort, the gun of 
a sentry flashed through the gloom, and in ‘an 
instant all was uproar and confusion within the 
astonished fortifications. Not a moment was to be 
lost. 

« Advance! advance !”’ shouted Wayne, as he 
pressed rapidly on toward the abattis, followed in 
death-like silence by his indomitable troops. 

“To arms!’ came borne on the night breeze 
from the fort—* to arms—to arms,’ and then fol- 
lowed the quick roll of the drum. In an instant 
the enemy were at their posts, and as the gallant 
continentals still maintained their silent but steady 
march, a fire, such as only desperation could pro- 
duce, burst from every embrasure of the fort. The 
incessant rattle of the musketry, the rear of the ar- 
tillery, the crashing of the grape-shot, and the lurid 
light flung over the scene by the explosion of the 
shells, and the streams of fire pouring from the fort, 
formed a picture which no pen can describe Yet 
amid it all the daring assailants steadily advanced, 
though not a trigger had been pulled in their ranks. 
Faithful to the commands of their general, though 
trembling in every limb with eagerness, they kept 


_up their silent march, amid that fiery tempest, as if 


impelled by some godlike power. On—on—on 
they pressed. ‘The whirlwind of fire from the fort 
ceased not; yet still they dashed along, charging 
at the point of the bayonet, over abattis and 
bulwark, until the enemy, borne back by their im- 


nor a cheek blanched in that crisis, About twenty | petuous onset, quailed before them. The works 
paces in front of the column, had halted the forlorn | were forced. ‘Then, and not till then, was the 
hope of one hundred and fifty men, with unloaded | death-like silence broken. A sound rung out from 
pieces and bayonets fixed, while farther on a smal- | the victorious troops over all the thunder of the 
ler group of shadowy forms could be seen through | battle. It was the watchword of success. It was 
the obscurity, accoutred with axes, to cut through | heard by the head of the column behind, it passed 
the abattis, Each man had a piece of white paper | down their line, was caught up by the rear, and a 
in his hat to distinguish him from the foe in the | wild shout, making the very welkin tremble, rung 
approaching melee. ‘The pause, however, which | out as they dashed to the attack. - 

aiforded this prospect was but momentary. The | The contest was short, but terrific. Over bul- 
general had already reconnoitered the approaches | wark, battery, and prostrate foes the gallant conti- 
'o the still silent promontary, and waving his | nental headed by Wayne, pressed on, and driving 
sword on high he gave the order. In an another _all before them, met the column of their little army, 
mstant the dark, massive column was moving | with an enthusiastic cheer, in the very centre of the 
steadily to the attack. | enemy’s works, In another moment the starry flag 


It was a thrilling moment, during which that | of America waved triumphantly over the battle- 
devoted band crossed rapidly over the marsh. ments. 
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12 INDULGENCE. 


The enthusiasm of the victors cannot be describ. , placed over them, and sentries posted on all the 
ed. But though the contest had been so bloody, | commanding positions around the works, The 
‘not a man of the enemy fell, after resistance had | morning gun announced to the British fleet in the 
ceased. ‘The prisoners were disarmed, a guard | river that Srony Point was won, 


June 29th, 1840. 


C, 


INDULGENCE. 


Disease relents. ‘The mind awakes. Versification is an amusement. Ideality acts wildly, but easily ; 


and is permitted to act wildly, because it acts easily. 


chaos to order. But I consent to the effort. 


As, in the seeming close of this dull spell, 

My subtiest powers are weary-worn and sad ; 
I turn to Thee—O Form of Fadeless Youth! 
Thou of the brightest eye and sweetest voice ! 
First, fairest, loveliest charmer of my life ! 
Ideal Seraph !—turn to Thee, and seek 

The thought and passion of Thy glorious song! 


Thine, all the heaven of truth,—clear, cold, pure, bright ; 


Thine, all the earth of love,—flower’d, fruitful, warm ; 
Thine! Angel on the Sun-throne of the soul! 


Bereft of thee, with heaven of night and mist, 

Truth swells its unseen amplitude in vain ; 

While love's chill’d sphere its ripening vintage checks, 
Dewy and drooping with infolded bloom. 

But when the still, live glory of thine orb 

Dawns, shines, burns, blazes, in our spirit's morn ;— 
Then early eagles gleam, aloft, alone ; 

Far-floating in the illimitable void ; 

And flash, like swiftest wings, from sinless worlds, 
Arch’'d, cliff-cast torrents, down a thousand vales ;_ 
Or—so the vast of mind, disclosed, expands ; 

‘And noblest thoughts in highest regions soar : 

So all the heart awakes; hope’s mountains glow ; 
Glistening, deep leap the holiest streams of joy ; 
Fruits feel the flush on all the hills of faith ; 

Sofi from devotion’s groves, sweet voices breathe ; 
And fragrance fills the violet vales of peace. 


O Seraph of the Sun! thus centre-throned, 

Lord of two worlds—net only downward beams 
Thy glory,—though the common eye is blind ; 
But—if such symbol thou wilt deign to know— 
As some great diamond globe, with inner fire 
Unshaded and most radiant in its flame, 

Lights not alone the temple's tearful floor, 

But scenes of bliss all round the pictured dome; 
So to the saintly vision upward shine, 

By smoke and cloud untouched, thy purest rays— 
As if with spirit-thought to see their God, 

And spread their poor, pale tribute at His feet. 


Philadelphia, June 27, 1840. 








Yet it is difficult afterward to reduce the 


Feebler than moth’s the mightiest eagle's wing; 
Darker than mole’s, the lightest eagle’s eye ; 
Compared to mine,—cempanion of thy flight! 
Disdain my pinions rest in earthly shades ; 

And faint not when they wave above thy fires; 
The earth hath all its orbit in my glance ; 

The near sun mildly beams as distant moon ; 
And flames undazzling all the heaven of heavens. 


Sun Seraph! thus I vaunt me of thy power— 
Instantly prompt and infinitely full. 


I fear to ask thee for the least relief, 
For, soon as ask’d, creation hears thy voice 
And hastes te offer its exhaustless stores. 


If I but sigh to see the world so drear, 
Thou puttest to mine eye a little prism, 
And cloudless sunbows color all the sphere. 


I hear of heaven and long to see its bliss— 
And all the stars whirl by me like a dream, 
And sink, still whirling, far beneath my feet, 
Till all their circles close in one, and that 
Concentres to a point—and that is lost. 

And round and round me breathe such living airs; 
And in my very heart such music rings ; 

And on my sight such boundless glory breaks, 
Burning and burning, ever more to burn ; 
That soon, as though immensity had pour'd 
Its focal splendor on my soul alone, 

And there eternity retain’d its power, 

I fold my plumes, but find no gloom within, 
And falling prone, lie trembling and adore.— 


Yet, while my body yields to these dull pains, 

I win a pleasure in this wild escape, 

Of the tired spirit, and may not in vain 

List to the rustling of its wayward flight, 
Thus sporting, though more idly than a bird ;— 
For sometime will the precincts of the cage, 
Be lone and still and all the dream be real. 
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THE DESERT MARCH. 


BY d. 


“T see them on their winding way, 


E. DOW. 


Across their ranks the moonbeams play, 
With lofty deed and daring high, 


Blended with notes of victory.” 


On the seventh of July, 1798, as the dying day 
with golden splendor tipt the mosques and minarets 
of Alexandria, a spirit-stirring bugle sounded from 
a large encampment beside the city walls, and at 
the same moment the heavy boom of the evening 
gun from the Kaliph’s tower announced to the 
lazy Turk that the eagles of France had folded 
their silken wings upon the shores of Egypt. 

The drums of France now beat * to arms.” The 
army of the East started to its feet. 

* To Cairo and the Pyramids,” cried the Savan. 

“To beard the Beys of Mamalouke,” cried the 
impatient Murat, 

«To find a home for the citizen soldier,” cried 
the moustached Grenadier. 

“To found an empire upon the ruins of cen- 
turies,” cried Napoleon, mounting his war steed. 

“ Kleber, be wary.” 

« Soldiers of the Republic, advance.” 

“ Long live the Republic,”’ thundered the martial 
line as it broke into open columns and moved on- 
ward, preceded by the guides. 

Soon the sentinel, looking toward Damanhour, 
from the moss-decked towers of ages, saw the glit- 
tering files fade into the dim shadows of evening. 
A faint strain of martial music now struck upon 
the ear—a hum as though a multitude had spoken 
past upon the breeze—Napoleon entered the Desert! 
Who can tell the sufferings of that weary march? 
The night soon passed away, and the vertical sun, 
undimmed by clouds, without a tree or shrub to 
offer a momentary shade, looked down upon the 
serried ranks of the army of the East. 

The leader and his generals now dismounted 
and endured the soldier’s sufferings. Onward they 
marched; a band of fierce and indomitable spirits, 
led by the conqueror of the Alps. Thirst could 
hot tame them; the scorching sand offered them 
no hindrance. Clouds of tormenting insects wafted 
from the slimy Nile deterred them not. The Arab’s 
yell at midnight was music to their ear. Onward 
shouted the leader from the boundless highway of 
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Heber. 


the desert, and onward rushed the tide of life.— 
Around them what a prospect—they were fresh 
from the plains of sunny Italy—from the orange 
bowers upon the hill sides, gemmed with temples, 
hallowed by genius, and cottages redolent with life 
and love. How changed the scene. On every side 
the desert, like an ocean, waved its voiceless tide. 
The chrystal mountain spring, fed from the glisten- 
ing peak of Jura, flashed before their thirsty eyes 
no more. The chesnut of Languedoc and Pro- 
vence wooed them no longer to its whispering shade. 
All was sand, scorching, withering, searching sand, 
with here and there the mirage, looming ahead like 
the breast of an inland lake, to tantalise their long- 
ing vision. Night came without twilight, cold and 
piercing, but it brought no relief. Far in the dis- 
tance, looming in giant proportions against the sun- 
set west, the desert ship pursued its favorite course. 
And now the shivering soldier laid down by his 
toil-worn general to die. Black bread, teeming 
with vermin, sickened the voracious appetite ; and 
the brackish water of the strangled sand pool, made 
the thirst still greater. 

It is said that Lannes and Murat occasionally 
lost command of themselves, and once when boiling 
with rage, they dashed their laced hats on the sands 
and trampled upon them before their soldiers.— 
Napoleon dashed in amid the throng, with his 
mighty spirit flashing from his eagle eye—* Gen- 
erals,” said he, ‘traitors, you have used mutinous 
language—take care that I do not fulfil my duty. 
It is not your being six feet high that should save 
you from being shot in a couple of hours.” The 
haughty generals trembled before the master spirit, 
and slunk away ashamed. The soldiers, like all 
French soldiers, were light of heart. ‘They soon 
forgot past sufferings. ‘The present, alone existed 
with them, and if the guides saw evidences of an 
Arab well at sunset, every thing was right. The 
song and the merry tale awoke the sleepers from 
their dreams on the sands—and the hope of glory 
banished gloomy forbodings from the ranks. Caf. 
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farelli, who it was supposed advised Napoleon to 
embark in this wild crusade against the Mama- 
loukes, was a wooden-legged general, and as he 
hobbled past the soldiers joked freely. 

« He is sure of having one foot in France,” said 
they—* let what will happen.” 

And when their general was seen as the columns 
wound around the hills of sand, they pleasantly said, 

«“ He promised us seven acres of land, the rogue, 
how moderate! he might have safely promised us a 
township, we should not have abused his good 
nature,” 

The learned commission did not escape the satire 
of the light-hearted soldiery, and the jackasses that 
bore the philosophers’ camp-kettles and the scientific 
instruments, were called «demi Savans.”’ Buttoned 
up to the throat, in his gold laced coat, with his 
burning sword under his arm—with a compressed 
lip and a thoughtful look, the leader firmly trod at 
the head of his staff. He looked not to the right 
or the left. The course was regularly laid down 
by the astronomer, and the amount of each day’s 
march was laid before the commander-in-chief, 
ere the order to rest thundered along the weary 
line. 

The third day came, and the general became 
aware that the river of Egypt was at hand. The 
arms of the careless wanderers were now inspected. 
‘Terrible as was the sun even here, still the iron law 
of military despotism was enforced. ‘The uniforms 
of the stragglers were now brushed up—the ranks 
closed their files. ‘The Eagles waved in the centre, 
and the army in the order of battle drew near the 
Nile. 

Noon came, and all at once the river, the beau- 
tiful river, rolled in its majesty at the feet of the 
adventurers. At a little distance floated the flotilla, 
with the flag of the republic waving proudly o’er 
it; and green fields and waving groves spread in 
beauty around them. “The Nile!—The Nile!” 
thundered along the line; and then officers and 
men, without order or due consideration, rushed 
headlong into its slimy waters. Not a_ soldier 
threw off his knapsack or stacked his musket— 
« Water, water, oh God, a drop of water,” cried 
the weary and the sick ; nor did the cry cease until 
the foremost soldiers having satisfied themselves, 
ministered to the wants of their fellows. The 
army soon reached Damanhour, and encamped 
upon a field of grain; Napoleon making his Head 
Quarters at the house of the old Sheik. Hearing 
that the Mamaloukes were at Chebreissa to dispute 
his progress, the leader gave the word, and the 
army moved up the desert along the Nile in solid 
A horseman splendidly dressed ; with his 
turban waving gaily in the breeze ; and his jewelled 
trappings flashing in the sunlight, now hovered 
along the edge of the horizon, reigning in his met. 
tled steed. Another and another appeared, until a 
respectable number had mustered, and then with a 
horrid yell the body, like the flashing of a sun- 
beam upon the desert, dashed down upou the 
advancing army. It was the onset of the Mama- 
loukes, under Mourad Bey, and dearly did the 
Frenchmen suffer. ‘Though near the Nile the sol- 
diers were dying with thirst, and if one was adven- 
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| turous enough to seek a draught from the swollen 
river, the next moment he was either pierced by the 
spear, or beheaded by a stroke of the scymetar 
from the Arab horsemen, 

“Where is Cairo ?—it is but a city of mud 
huts,” cried the ignorant sufferers, “if we are to 
die in the desert—if we are to thirst by the rivers, 
and starve by the green pastures, let us die at once 
by the sword of the Mamaloukes.” 

Two dragoons now mad with intolerable heat, 
thirst, and despair, plunged into the Nile and were 
seen no more, 

«The Mamaloukes—Chebreissa,” cried a thov. 
sand voices, as the morning of the thirteenth dawn. 
ed upon the army of France. 

Mourad Bey and his matchless cavalry awaited 
the approach of the weary squares, and soon the 
war cry of the horsemen struck upon the general's 
ear. ‘The battle now commenced in earnest.— 
The Mamaloukes fresh and powerful, on the most 
splendid horses of the East, glittering with gold, 
silver, and jewels, charged upon the squares of 
French Infantry. Dreadful was the onset, terrible 
the meeting ; death hung upon a blow, and destruc- 
tion upon a horse’s hoof. 

It was a battle of stern necessity on the part of 
the invaders, The desert and shame lay behind— 
Cairo and glory before—the cymbals of Mourad 
Bey clashed—the bugles sounded shrill, and again 
and again the Mamaloukes threw themselves upon 
the solid squares ; but it was all in vain. 

When stabbed, or wounded with a gun shot, the 
wild horseman of the desert clung to his steed, and 
as he was dragged along the ground, Jeaving a 
bloody trail behind, he gnashed his teeth in bitter 
hatred, and swept his flashing scymetar across the 
knees of the foremost ranks of the bristling squares. 

The Turkish fleet now attacked the French 
flotilla. Heavy cannon thundered up the Nile and 
wakened the echoes of the Pyramids; but after 
several hours hard fighting, Mourad Bey pro- 
nounced the French to be * invincible,” and re- 
treated, leaving three hundred gory dead upon the 
sandy battle field. The Turkish fleet at the same 
time hauled off in great distress, and the cannon’s 
roar melted into the bugle’s melodious note upon 
the arid plain of Chebreissa. 

«Ha, Murat,” said Napoleon, as he rode over 
the field of dead, and saw the wild dog feasting 
upon the turbaned corpses. Give me the Mama- 
louke Cavalry and the French Infantry, and I will 
conquer the world,” 

“ You will conquer it without,’ said Murat with 
a smile, * but see the columns wait.” 

« Onward,” said the leader, with a wave of hs 
hand—* ten days and I will sup in Cairo.” 

For eight days the army continued to advance, 
now resting amid the ruins of some ancient city, 
and now cooling their thirst from the sluggish tide 
of some muddy stream. The general now, as he 
had done throughout the march, shared in all things 
with the meanest soldier. His head rested upo! 
the sand stone of the waste,—his marquee was the 
jeweled canopy of heaven—his lullaby the how! o! 
the Jackall, and his revielle the yell of the ekirmish- 
ing Mamalouke. 
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LINES. 15 


In squares six deep on each side, with the artil- 
lery at the angles, and the cavalry baggage and 
ammunition in the centre, the French army drew 
near to the plains of Cairo. 

It was the nineteenth of July, at day break, when 
a shout from the van guard broke upon the lag- 
gard’s ear, and a peaked cloud seemingly rising 
from the Nile, caught the glance of his eager eye 
as it swept around the horizon. Napoleon and his 
staff, mounted on swift dromedaries, rode to the 
front of the columns, The night on its black 
wings past swiftly along the mountains of upper 
Egypt. The sun now came up in its eastern 


June 14, 1840. 





splendor from the desert, and lit the sombre sands 
—a bright ray flashed upon the far distant object. 

It was a spectacle never equalled in sublimity.— 
The whole army exclaimed as one man—“ The 
Pyramids !’——“ The Pyramids !"—As the squares 
advanced with martial music—a train of camels 
came tinkling round the base of the Sphynx—an 
Arab horseman galloped out of sight behind the 
shade of Girga: and the strain of the dying cymbals 
of the Mamaloukes melted away in the rosy light. 

Napoleon had past the desert, and the time- 
defying tombs of the Pharaohs flashed in the clear 
atmosphere before him. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


Way does my spirit turn to thee, 
When e’er glad spring draws nigh? 

Because thy voice is in the tree, 
That whispers softly by. 


Because the spring-time’s heaven, doth seem 
In its calm, peaceful hue, 

To wear the same bright sinless beam, 
That lights thine eye of blue. 


I turn to thee, as do the flowers 
To the fair smiling sun, 

Which thro’ the radiant shining hours, 
Gleams their frail forms upon. 


But vainly do I turn to thee 
My Sun—for no sweet ray, 

Save the pale one of memory, 
Shines on my sad decay. 


Thou wert my Spring-time, and art flown, 
And withering, cold, and dead, 

The sunless blossom left alone, 
Droops mournfully its head. 


Not darker is the tempest’s breath 
That sweeps the blossom‘d bough, 
Than the slow poison, and the death, 

Estrangement, brings me now. 


Philedelphia, June 14th, 1840. 





Thou art beyond recall, as far 
As tho’ the shadow’d grave 
Encompass’d thee—no gentle star, 
Lights faithless memory’s cave. 


And yet thy life was blest with love, 
For young hearts worshipp’d thee, 

That now, like the forsaken dove, 
Brood o'er thee mournfully. 


{ do not blame thee for the gloom 
Thou ‘st brought upen my heart, 

Nor for my hope’s too early tomb,; 
They soon learn to depart. 


Why should [ blame thee 7— never came 
Sweet music to mine ear, 

Soft. as the echo of thy name, 
When fondly whisper’d near. 


The blue sky never shone as bright 
As thy loved eyes—and heaven 
Own'd not a cheering beam of light, 

Thy presence hath not given. 


Thou wert my Summer—and tho’ chill 
Mine Autumn days have come, 
Remembrances my bosom fill 
Of thee, beloved—and home. 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


Numser SEvEN. 


** Jailer, look to him.—Tell me not of mercy.” Shylock. 


4 


THE VICTIM. 


I wave just opened at a dark, tragical, almost | 
forgotten leaf of my Port-Folio. How the faded | 


manuscript brings up to my remembrance the inci- 
dents of that melancholy drama! Years have 
passed since I witnessed them, and too many other 
mournful events have since contributed to dim their 
impression on my mind; but to-day they have been 
recalled, in all their vividness, and the dark array 
passes before me in gloomy procession. 

I need not say that I tell only facts. ‘There are 
those yet living who can bear witness to the truth 
of every thing I relate. ‘The prominent actors in 
the tragedy have long since passed to their ac- 
counts, and I speak of them under fictitious names. 
Two lie in their humble, though honored graves, 
the victims of the sacrifice; while the third, mur- 
derer as he was in the eye of his maker, passed 
unscathed by the law, and died at last in his prince- 
ly bed. Thank God !—there is another world where 
justice shall be meted out to the oppressor. 

The beginning of the present century was a 
period of unexampled distress. Hundreds of per- 
sons, born and nourished in opulence, lost all they 
owned in the convulsions of the time, and too often 


died in abject beggary. The origin of most of | 


these reverses may be tracell to the mania for land 


speculations, the rage for which pervaded the whole | 


community to such an extent that when the bubble 
burst, it involved half of our capitalists in ruin.— 


Well do I recollect the events of that terrible | 
period, when every day brought intelligence of | 


some new bankruptcy, and we trembled to open 
the daily newspapers, lest the eye should light upon 
the record of the ruin of another friend. ‘The hor- 
rors of that epoch are graven with a pen of fire on 
my memory. If I should live forever I could not 
forget them. 

In the whole circle of my acquaintance—and as 
a young man I had an extensive one—I visited no 
place with more pleasure than the hospitable fire- 








| 


wore unalloyed felicity. They were indeed wrapt 
up in each other, and seemed scarcely to live except 
when together. The picture of their little circle, 
such as their few confidential friends were admit- 
ted to, rises up now vividly before me after the 
lapse of so many years. What a confiding pair. 
How tenderly she would hang upon his arm, or 
sing some old touching ballad in her exquisite 
voice—and how dotingly her husband would re- 
turn her affection, pushing back the hair from her 
brow, and kissing it with holy tenderness. Sweet, 
happy couple !—how dreamily the first year of your 
wedded life flowed by. But alas! the tempest was 
already lowering around you, which should cease its 
merciless peltings only with the grave. 

It was during the height of the land mania, and 
but little more than a month before the bubble 
burst, that I began to notice in Howard symptonis 
of a restless, uneasy mind, It was only in the 
presence of his wife that he appeared to enjoy his 
old felicity. Yet even then, if she left the room 
an instant, he would sink into a momentary ab- 
straction, or rousing himself with a sigh, burst out 
into unnatural hilarity. Accustomed even then to 
read the human heart by the outward conduct, | 
felt that all was not right. Little did I think, 
however, that his whole fortune was, during this 
momentous period, shaking in the balance. 

I shall not easily forget the manner in which I 
discovered his danger. My preceptor was deeply 
involved in those speculations, and I often trans- 
acted business for him relating to them, On one 
of these occasions I learned that Howard had an 
interest in the same yenture to an alarming amoull. 
The knowledge led to other inquiries, and how was 
I staggered by the whole truth. 

It is well known that several old speculators 
amassed large fortunes in those times, by purchas- 
ing tracts of land at a very reduced price, and after 
crying up the value of their bargains by a syste” 


side of Charles Howard and his lovely bride— | of infamous, though secret connivance with each 
Never had I seen a couple who appeared to enjoy | other, and by offering heavy advances to take 
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the unwary, with a mutual understanding that they , dollars, but surely he cannot think of enforcing 
should never be accepted, disposing of a share 4 | it against my poor friend. Oh! God the ruin, the 


shares in their venture at an enormous price. 

is well known also, that scores become the victims 
of these gigantic frauds; and need I say that | 
Howard was one of those the most fatally de- | 
ceived. A hoary, hacdenst villain, grown gray in 
such schemes of plunder, taking advantage of my 
friend’s sanguine disposition, inveigled him gradually | 


a | 


| 


into his net, until he had disposed of half of a vast | 
tract of land on the Susquehannah to him, at the | 


small price of one hundred thousand dollars—a | 
price which he confidently asserted one third alone 
of the moiety would produce in less than six 
months. As Howard could not command a fifth 


| 
} 
i 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
' 


utter ruin I shall witness, if he does. I know 
for a fact that the entire tract in question did not 
cost ten thousand dollars, and R—— has already 
sold the other moiety for cash at a vast profit— 

Howard has offered besides to surrender his whole 
estate. No answer has, as yet, been returned. I 
know not what to think. I look forward for the 
morrow with fear and trembling. I did not dare, 
however, to hint my suspicions. Mary, like woman 
always in hours of distress, was doing all she could 
to comfort her almost phrenzied husband. Never 
shall I forget the agonised expression of counten- 
ance with which Howard drew her to his bosom, 


of this sum, his partner in the venture agreed to | upraiding himself for having reduced her to beggary. 


take a bond and warrant for the residue, and wait | 
for the payment, until the land should be sold.— 


' 


Oh! what a house. 
Monday, April 12th—Howard is arrested.— 


The mania for such utopian speculations was so | Good God! how will his wife bear up against the 


universal that I do not wonder his sanguine dis- | blow. So young, so unused to sorrow. 


position took the bait. But even then, like a ven- 
turous gambler, he kept the secret locked up in his 
bosom, although the care, and excitement conse- 
quent upon the vastness of the stake, was slowly 
imdermining his constitution. 

For awhile, however, all went fair, The land 
rose rapidly in value, and various delusive offers 
were made by several of the gang; offers from 
which, however, they always had an excuse to es- 
cape if they should unexpectedly be taken up. But 
this dream of fortune was of short duration. All 
at once the bubble burst. In one hour Howard 
was a ruined man, 

Since I became aware of the danger of my 
friend, I had watched the progress of the delusion 
with an interest only surpassed by that of Howard. 
I knew his all was embarked in the venture, and I 
wembled for the result. Oh! the agony of that 
period—the fluctuations of hope and despair—and 
the awful desolation when, at last, the tempest 
broke upon us. But the details of the heart-rend- 
ing drama can best be told in the words of my 
port-folio, as I penned them, fresh and vivid, day 
by day, amid the universal agony on every hand. 

Saturday, April 10th, 180—, I called to see 
Howard, hearing that the great Susquehannah land 
company was bankrupt; but he had gone to the 
Pine Groves, on a visit to Mr. R——, his late 
partner; and now a creditor to a vast amount, I 
saw his sweet wife—she says he is almost dis- 
tracted. ‘Their little fortune is all gone, and she 
fears much more. Howard never told her of this 
last dreadful venture until this morning, when he 
did it betwixt curses on his own folly, and the 
most bitter reproaches on his partner. She spoke 
to me as if she had been a sister, the tears gushing 
forth at almost every word. Poor Mary! what a 
Contrast to the happy hours you have been used to 
enjoy, 

Sunday, April 11th. Called again on Howard, 
fie returned late last night. I never saw him look 
80 gloomy—he is almost haggard. Every thing is 
gone, swept completely away. His partner civilly 
refused to see him. What can this mean? Does 
the hoary villain intend to play him false? He has 


the bond and warrant for one hundred thousand 
O* 
~~ 





Would 
that the stroke might have fallen on some less 
sensitive bosom! But I cannot write—I will 
hasten to him in prison. Oh! dreadful—dreadful. 

Afternoon—What a day of agony has this been! 
I hurried to the debtor’s apartment in P——- street 
this morning, in a state of feeling I will not attempt 
to describe ; but if my fears had painted so melan- 
choly a picture, how terrible was the truth? With 
some difficulty I gained admittance to the cell of 
my friend. It was a large, damp, gloomy apart- 
ment, without furniture of any kind whatever, but 
having a few coarse blankets spread upon the floor 
in one corner for a bed. ‘The only seat was the 
one in the embrasure of the window, and there, 
with his face buried in his hands, sat the unfor- 
tunate Howard. His lovely wife leaned over him, 
her tears falling fast upon his face, but still endea- 
voring to speak in a choking voice the words of 
comfort, which it was evident alas! she did not 
feel herself. Oh! what a sight. ‘That the strong 
man should be subjected to such hardship was 
enough, but that a being so delicate and lovely 
that she seemed scarcely fit for this world of care, 
should be found in such a place was more than I 
could bear. ‘The tears swam in my eyes—and 
even the turnkey turned hastily aside, and then 
with a touch of kindness in his voice unusual to 
one like him, he announced me and withdrew.— 
Hitherto their sorrows had been so great that they 
had not even heard my entrance, but now looking 
up as I hastily advanced, Howard uttered a groan, 
and fell upon my shoulder, while his sweet wife 
burst anew into a flood of tears. Alas! for the 
heartless world—lI was the first friend who had yet 
called upon them. 

«Thank you,” at last said Howard, recovering 
himself with a strung effort, and speaking in that 
calm, slow voice, so terrible when coming from 
one like him, “this is indeed kind. I have but a 
poor place to welcome you to now,” he continued 
with an attempt at a smile, * but it is the best”— 
and his voice grew husky again—“ Mary—love 
—here is Mr. D——; cheer up, and don’t mind 
it, for I shall soon be free.” 

The wife lifted her eyes to mine, swimming with 
tears, as if to search in my look for some con- 
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firmation of her husband’s assertion. 
smile. She saw it, and taking my hand, said, 
“Is there hope? 


T tried to | 


Oh! tell me candidly the , 


whole truth, As you love Charles, as you would | 


feel for your own sister, were she as I am now, 
as you would not deceive me, and—and”—but 
she could say no more. 
and she burst again into tears. 


Her heart was too full, | 
I was deeply | 


-extacy, and the agony of fina! ruin, 


' 
! 
{ 
} 


' 


affected. Her husband, now the most collected of | 


us all, drew her gently to his bosom and soothed 
her kindly. As soon as I could command my own 
emotions I said, 

«“ You would have me say whether there is any 
hope of your husband’s release, my dear Mrs. 
Howard? and I answer certainly. It cannot be 
long; for, apart from every thing else, what can be 


gained by keeping him here, after his whole pro- | 


perty has been surrendered? Believe me his im- 
prisonment will be of short duration. But come 
now,” I continued cheerfully, as she lifted her face 
up from her husband’s bosom, somewhat re-assured, 
« let us talk of your arrangements—what can I do 
for you?” 

What a spectacle has this interview presented. 
The tender, delicate woman soothing the anguish 
of her husband’s bosom, and then herself at last 
giving way beneath this terrible stroke of Provi- 
dence. Poor thing! little does she dream of the 
misery in store for her. Hope soon revived in her 
bosom; the forced calmness of her husband de- 
ceived her; she felt, too, that her voice ought to 
support instead of disheartening him, and before I 
left them she went so far as to smile. And thus 
they mutually strove to re-assure each other, while 
the heart of both were—God knows—almost 
breaking. 

Sanguine as I was, I had entered the cell with 
the expectation of seeing Howard speedily released, 
but when his sweet wife departed on a momentary 
errand, I seized the occasion to enquire more mi- 
nutely into the probable reason of his arrest. He 
looked up and shook his head as I closed my 
q estion with expressing a belief in his speedy 
liberty. There was something frightfully calm in 
his deep, slow notes, as he said, 

“It will never be. While Mary was here I was 


willing to deceive you; for I would not crush her | 


gentle heart with the whole truth, No—it will 
never be. He has sworn—yes, the author of all 
my ruin has sworn,” he continued, with a hurried 
voice and kindling eye, * that I shall rot in jail— 
ha! ha! those are the very words,” he added 
wildly ; but instantly pausing, he placed his hands 
tu his brow, with a look of unutterable agony, and 
resumed. ‘But why is this? I must learn to dear 
it like a man. No—as there is a Maker over me 
—he shall never know he can so affect my spirit. 
I will be as proud, as lofty as ever,—I defy his 
tortures—he may imprison the body—but thank 
God! the soul is free,” and with rapid strides, he 
paced the narrow cell, while his eye flashed, and 
his whole frame dilated with indignant passion, 

« But,” he continued, at last pausing before me, 
«J have not yet told you the cause of this perse- 
cution—yes, persecution!” he added bitterly—and 


| 
} 
i 
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sumed more calmly—* well, you know R—~, 
you know also my speculations with him, and that 
terrible bond. I will not rehearse the progress of 
the drama—the doubts, the fears, the momentary 
No—these 
you know—fool that a was to bring them on me, 
Well—on Saturday the bubble burst. Mad with 
ruin, I hurried to my partner, expecting to find 
some consolation in his often promised friendship. 
I knew his character for acuteness, and I dreamed 
fondly that he might yet point out some way to 
save ourselves. Nor did I argue unfairly, for was 
he not interested as well as I? Full of these 
thoughts 1 alighted at his house with something of 
hope. I was told he could not see me. Astonish. 
ed beyond measure, I told the man to carry in my 
name. He smiled and shook. his head. I grew 
angry, and pushing by him, entered the library, fol- 
lowed closely by the servant. R—— was sitting 
calmly by the fire. He rose on my entrance, and 
turned frowning to the servant. But I gave him 
no time to speak. Half suspecting the truth, from 
the insolence of the footman and my partner’s air 
of perfect unconcern, I at once said, perhaps too 
harshly, 

«« Pray, Mr. R——, order that fellow out of the 
room. I] have some private business to transact 
with you,’” and observing he hesitated, I added 
firmly and with emphasis, «+I must, and will be 
heard.’ ” 

«¢ Well, sir,’ said he coldly, at once crushing 
every hope by his tone, “* what may it be. But, 
stop, I have some business with you’”—said le 
suddenly, as if conscious of my errand, he had 
determined to meet me boldly by first broaching 
the subject, and enjoying a hellish revenge for the 
insult in resisting his porter and penetrating to his 
presence—“ you have heard of the failure of the 
land company, and as that security is now worth 
nothing, you must be aware that I shall have to look 
in other quarters for the proceeds of my judgment 
bond. I presume, sir,” said he ironically, * this is 
your object in calling.’ ” 

«“ For a moment I was struck dumb. Had I been 
told an hour before that human nature was capable 
of such baseness, I would have unhesitatingly given 
it the lie, I could not find words to express my 
emotions. I gazed at him in mingled amazement, 
incredulity, and horror, But in every feature of 
his face I traced the same cold-blooded irony which 
characterised his tone. I could not contain myself. 

«+ By heaven, sir, this is too much, Do you 
taunt me with the ruin you have brought upon 
me? You know well enough that I have no se- 
curity besides that cursed tract of land which your 
own promises seduced me into purchasing. I give 
you security—I—I? ” 

«+ Yes—you,’” he interposed coolly, «* for if I 
did tell you to purchase, I did not bid you to hold on 
like a fool, when every one could see the specula- 
tion was about to blow up.’” 

“¢You did, sir, you did?” I broke in, almost 
choked with passion, “no later than last week you 
induced me to refuse a bid. And now to taunt me 
with it,” and as a scornful smile—the most galling 


then once more mastering his emotions, he re-; of all insults for an injured man to bear—stole 
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across his sinister countenance, I continued in | 
words hoarse with rage, and with a perfect reck.- | 
less as to the consequences. “* You hoary scoundrel 
—you have conspired—trapped me into this net— : 
you have swindled one victim more _- 

«+ By God!” said he, stung out of his affected | 
irony, and trembling in every limb with anger, | 
«¢you shall suffer for this—by all that is holy, I 
swear you shall. I have you fast, and you shall | 
rot in jail for your insolence,’” and unable to pro- | 
ceed farther, he leaned against the mantel piece | 
breathless with rage. 

«J know not what I answered. The conscious- 
ness of my situation, and of the being I had to 
deal with swept across my memory, until my brain 
reeled again with agony. Despair for a moment | 
took possession of me, and I felt tempted to rush 
upon the old villain, and make his life the forfeit 
of his taunt. But then other and better thoughts 
came across me. I remembered Mary, and it soft- 
ened me at once. I beheld, too, the abyss over | 
which I hung, and that my only hope was in not | 
urging my oppressor farther. God only knows 
how I was enabled so suddenly to calm my pas-— 
sion; but a thunderbolt, believe me, sobers us at 
once. Yet I would not crouch to the hoary 
tyrant. He seemed, however, to fear personal | 
violence, for he shouted continually for the ser- 
vants, who soon came hurrying to the apartment, 
to turn me from the house. [I felt I could have 
put aside the whole six, so unnatural was my ex- 
citement, and I only smiled disdainfully, as I picked 
up my hat, and striding through the very midst of 
them, passed out at a door opposite to the one 
where I had entered—the servants making room 
for me carefully as I passed. I have done. You 
know the rest. You know that I instructed my 
lawyer to tender every thing I had as soon as pro- 
ceedings should be commenced. Well as I knew 
I had incurred my partner’s unmitigated enmity, I 
did not dream he would carry it thus far. But that | 
delusion is over. God of heaven! I must rot in 
jail,” 

I was awed by the intense agony of the tone 
he used; for it told the fearful nature of his suffer. | 
ings.) Yet what could I say? I felt there was 
no hope. Still I determined to sooth him even if I 
did so at the expense of truth. I used every effort 
to put a better light upon his case, and held out 
expectations which I felt could never be realised. 
At last he interrupted me, 

“ No—no,” he exclaimed bitterly, « it cannot be. 
There is no hope. Here is my dwelling—here too 
shall be my grave. Oh! my God what is the 
justice of this world. ‘To be shut out from hope, 
torn from all you love, buried in a gloomy cell like 
this, and condemned to drag on a worthless life 
Without ever seeing the sun rise, hearing the birds | 
Sing, or feeling the breath of heaven; and all this 
because you have committed the crime of being 
poor—is it not terrible?” he exclaimed suddenly, 
Stopping in his excited walk, and looking me in the 
face with an expression I shall never forget. 

What could I say? I muttered something— 
what it was I know not—my heart was full, It 
seemed, however, to recall him to himself. | 














«« But this is useless,” he said, “and why should 
I complain? 1am in the awful labyrinth—better 


| men have trod it before me. Thank God! my 


oppressor is not here to see my weakness; and 
you I know will never betray me. How would it 
have tortured my poor Mary had she seen it.— 
Sweet, noble woman! It must not be-—I must 


hide the vulture at my heart. But she will dis. 
'cover at last there is no hope, and then how ter- 


rible the blow! It will break her heart. Oh! 
God,” he continued frantically, “ if this could only 
have been spared me. Mary—poor, sweet Mary,” 
and leaning his head upon his hand, his whole 


| frame shook convulsively with his emotions, It 


was a fearful sight to see a strong man thus bowed 
in agony; an agony more for another’s sufferings 
than for his own. 

I draw a veil over the rest of that day’s record, 
and pass by several pages of my port-folio. R—— 


| was inexorable, and though every effort was made 


to avert the calamity, it soon became evident that 
it would be long before he relented. 

Days, weeks, months passed by, and still Howard 
continued in prison. As his hopes grew darker 


_ and darker, and his friends one by one dropped off, 
| his spirit began to give way under the accumulated 


load of misery, and his health gradually declined. 
His only solace was in the constant presence of his 
wife. Day after day, in summer or winter, in cold, 
heat, or tempest, she was found before the prison 
gate at early dawn, waiting for the hour of admis- 
sion; and when night drew on, and the regulations 
of the prison forced her to depart, she was always 
the last to leave the portal, and could be seen 
slowly passing down the street, looking around at 
almost every step, as if her whole heart was in- 
terred within those gloomy walls. And she too 
drooped. ‘Though supported by her relatives, and 
in possession of comfort, if not of luxury, every 


delicacy she enjoyed only seemed to cut her to the 


heart the more, when she reflected that her hus- 
band was debarred even from the pure air of 
heaven. Oh! what tongue can tell, what pen can 
trace the slow, wearisome, increasing agony of 
such a life as hers? 

Oppressive as the system of imprisonment for 


_debt is now considered, and ameliorated as is the 


condition of the prisoner in consequence thereof, 
we have only a faint idea of the living torture in- 
flicted upon the victim of poverty under the old 


| regime in our prisons. Cut off from every comfort, 


confined in close and noisome cells, deprived of 
all hope of release, unless by the relenting of their 
creditors, the poor, unhappy debtor dragged on his 
being in misery and despair, until death came to 
release him from his sufferings. Buried in his 
living grave, friendless, deserted and forgot, even 
sympathy was a stranger to his desolate bosom.— 


His complaints never reached the open air; his 
' very dying prayer fell unheeded on mercenary ears ; 


the hand of love wiped not the brow, nor smoothed 
the pillow of death; and the last agonies of the 
departing soul, instead of being cheered by holy 
tenderness, passed too often amid the jeers and 
curses and blasphemies of the most degraded of the 
human race. 
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What then must have been the agony of my poor 
friend, when he saw how hopeless was his freedom, 
and that all these miseries would sooner or later be 
his lot. He would not even seek consolation in 
unbuidening his bosom to his wife, lest he should 
wound her gentle spirit with the sight of his tor- 
tures; but forced himself to effect a cheerfulness 
before her, which only made the agony that preyed 
upon his heart more fearful in her absence. How 
day by day, and month by month, as despair took 
deeper hold upon his breast, must he have suffered, 
like Prometheus, undying tortures. How terrible 
his struggles: how fearful his agony. Do all he 
could he might not rend the monsters that entwined 
themselyes about him. Like Laocoon he was in the 
folds of the serpent, and every struggle only tight- 
ened their grasp. My pen trembles as I recall it ; 
but oh! the agony of the reality. 

I have said that in the company of his wife 
Howard found his only solace, and its value to one 
like him can better be imagined than described. 
He had always seemed to live in her presence—he 
now adored her very footsteps as those of an angel. 
And to him she was one indeed, bringing light and 
life into his gloomy prison, and leaving at her depar- 
ture nothing but woe and despair. But I cannot 
dwell upon it; my heart turns from the sight. 

Winter came, and with it the health of Mary 
began rapidly to decline. She had always been of 
a delicate constitution, and though her friends 
warned her of the consequences of exposing herself 
as she did to the bitterest storms by visiting the 
prison, yet she felt she had a higher duty to perform 
than to care for a little illness, and that death itself 
would be sweet if it came in alleviating her hus- 
band’s misery. She may have erred; and God 
knows how agonising was the result. 

The fading of her cheek soon caught her hus- 
band’s eye, and a new terror awoke in his bosom. 
What if he should lose that lovely wife; what if the 
color at times on her cheek told of the monster at 
her vitals! | Alone and friendless as he should then 
be, the superadded horrors of his own situation 
never crossed his mind. He thought only of Mary; 
every faculty was engrossed in her; and he watched 
her daily for some new symptom with an intensity 
of which others more favored can scarcely be con- 
scious. She was to him his world, his all: his 
very being was wrapt up in hers: he could not exist 
if she was to be taken from him. 

As the winter grew more and more tempestuous, 
and his sweet wife still persisted in her visits, the 
ravages of the disease became more and more per- 
ceptible. At first the cheek grew brighter, the eye 
beamed out with wilder lustre, and he flattered him- 

self that his former fears were only the creations of 
unbounded love. But soon the short dry cough 
came on again, the steps of Mary faltered daily 
more and more, the crimsoned cheek grew wan and 
hollow, and the voice became weak and tremulous 
as a broken reed. And thus week by week that 
fearful conquerer Consumption marked his hourly 
progress to her heart. 

But why should I linger on the melancholy pic- 
ture. Doubt, fear, approaching conviction, and the 
measureless agony of certainty followed each other 
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in Howard’s bosom. He begged, he implored her to 
postpone for a little while her visits to his cell, and 
devote her whole attention to the recovery of her 
health. At first she shook her head, and answered 
only with tears, But at last, feeling her weakness 
greater than she dared to acknowledge, she consent. 
ed to a temporary seclusion at home, 

All now that cquld be done to arrest the progiess 
of the disorder was Mtempted by her anxious friends; 
and for a few days they were flattered with faint 
hopes of success. Mary grew stronger, could once 
more walk, and began to speak of renewing her 
visits. But then a sudden damp fell upon their ex. 
pectations. She ventured out one day to try her 
strength for the contemplated visit, a storm came 
up, and though a vehicle was instantly called to 
bear her home, she caught a few drops of rain be. 
fore it could arrive. In a few hours hope was 
again trembling in the balance. 

The situation of my poor friend during this period 
I will not attempt to describe. His only comfort 
was in hearing daily from the bed-side of his wife, 
and if the messenger was delayed by an accident a 
moment, his impatience knew no bounds, With 
her manifest improvement in health, his hopes rose 
rapidly ; and he already began to talk of seeing her 
in a few days. The revulsion filled him with some. 
thing of gaie.y, and I never saw him so sanguine 
since the hour of his first imprisonment. He even 
suffered himself to converse on the probability of 
R *s relenting, and once or twice, with a faint 
smile, wondered what he should do for a livelihood 
when he was once more free. Alas! the arrow 
was already drawn to the head which should yet 
quiver in his heart. 

The news of his poor wife’s relapse fell upon him 
like a thunderbolt. From that hour he was almost 
distracted. He paced up and down his cell, he 
invoked heaven frantically for mercy, he tore his hair 
in the extremity of his hopelessness and agony. 

Oh! how sweet were the messages daily sent 
from the bedside of that dying wife. Seeming to 
care only for her husband, every thought was occu- 
pied with him. She busied herself in making for 
him a few little trifles, even when she could scarcely 
raise herself in bed; and night and morning sent 
him in her faltering hand writing, some little mes- 
sage to cheer his gloomy prison hours. Yet she 
grew daily weaker, until even the most sanguine 
gave up hope. Still her thoughts left not her hus- 
band. When she could no longer labor at her needle, 
nor trace the characters that assured him of her 
unabated love, she would tell them to bid him not 
despond, and that she prayed daily for him, that all 
might yet be well. Oh! woman’s undying, uncal- 
culating love. 5 

During this period of fast thickening despair ' 
Howard, how did he act? My eyes dim with tears 
when I recall it to mind, I saw him almost daily, 
for indeed I was the only friend fortune had let 
him. He seemed no more even the shadow of him- 
self. Pale and haggard; worn out with sleepless 
anxiety ; unable to eat his usual food; and torture 
with constant fears that the catastrophe had come, 
which he knew was now inevitable, he stole about 








his narrow limits the picture of despair. As the 
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crisis approached he became tortured with an un- 
ceasing desire to behold his wife once more. He 
almost grew phrenzied in contemplating the possi- 
bility of not being allowed to gaze even on her 
lifeless form. He begged, he prayed, he craved for 
this permission. But alas! it was impossible. 
With tears I entreated him to dismiss it from his 
mind. One man alone could give him the liberty, 
and that man was harder than the nether mill-stone. 
He would have died himself sooner than alleviate 
one jot the miseries of his victim. 

«Oh! my God,” exclaimed Howard frantically 
one afternoon, as he paced his cell wildly to and 
fro, “ when shall this torture end? Mary is dying, 
and I cannot even see her. I care nothing now 
for the close hot air of these sickly walls; I would 
be content to live in them an eternity—to feel my 
pulse slacken, my blood wither, my limbs grow tot- 
tering, any thing, no matter what, nor for how long, 
if I might only behold my dying wife. Am I to 
hear that she is dead, and not even kiss her in her 
coffin? Oh! God was it for this I was created? 
Mary—Mary !” he exclaimed in tones of agony, 
“are you yet living to bless your unhappy husband.” 
And casting himself upon his humble couch, he 
clutched the bed clothes in convulsive agony, groan- 
ing in all the utter desolation of his feelings. 

“Mr D ”’ said the head turnkey, at this 
moment peeping in at the door, ‘ here—here 
sir.” 

There was something so unusual in the man’s 
tone, that I instantly advanced to the grated portal. 

“ Here, sir is a note from street— it is 
directed to you—I’m afraid all’s over,” said the man 
in a husky voice. ’ 

The note was hurriedly directed, and sealed with 
a black seal. I knew Mary had been failing all 
day, and I had told them to summon me from the 
jail if she grew worse. I trembled as I broke the 
wax. My worst fears were realised. She had died 
scarcely a half an hour hefore. The note fell pow- 
erless from my hands. I staggered against the 
wall. But a wild figure flitting by me suddenly re- 
called me to myself. 

I had left Howard just within the cell, seemingly 
buried in convulsive grief. But the ears of men in 
such a situation are proverbially acute in all that 
relates to their own misfortunes, and even my smo- 
thered exclamations on perusing the note had caught 
hisear, He read every thing at once in the face 
of the compassionate jailor, who now stood in the 
doorway ; but he did not utter an exclamation. All 
the agony he had suffered for months was concen- 
trated into that one moment; but it only nerved him 
to a despair as calm as it was terrible. He did not 
even gasp for breath; but that instant catching 
sight of the egress of a visiter through the outer 
eutrance, he dashed furiously by the astonished 
turnkey in the doorway of his cell, crossed the hall 
with the speed of lightning, and was already darkening 
the outer portal when the under turnkey perceiving 
ns design, felled him to the earth with the huge 
var of the gateway. A rush, a stunning sound, a 
heavy fall upon the pavement told the whole bloody 
'ragedy, and the next moment we lifted him up, and 
carried him apparently lifeless to his room. Would 








God! our belief had been correct, and that moment 
had been his last. 

They buried her. She lies in her quiet grave in 
that old church yard, and even now I often pause 
there and think of her early fate. Hers was a 
short and melancholy existence; but she has long 
been in a better and happier world. 

Slowly and almost imperceptibly did Howard 
awake to the consciousness of his sufferings. The 
wound he had received, though not so dangerous as 
we at first imagined, threw him almost instantly into 
a high fever, and becoming delirious, he never awoke 
to a knowledge of the events transpiring around him 
until his sweet wife had been some days interred. 
It seemed indeed as if fate, wearied with oppressing 
him, had kindly thrown a veil over his conscious- 
ness of suffering during this dreadful period. When 
at last he came to his senses, after the first hurried 
enquiries were satisfied, he made no allusion to the 
loss of his wife. His spirit seemed broken within 
him. For hours he would lie without speaking a 
word, with his face turned idly to the wall, seem- 
ingly insensible to all around him. He never, or 
rarely conversed, Often would he press my hand 
in silence and sigh heavily; but he neither alluded 
to the past nor talked of the future. 

And day by day he grew more emaciated. It 
was not his wound, for that had long since been 
almost healed. But his zest for life was gone; hope 
was dead within him; and he was slowly but surely 
passing down to the tomb. 

I have so often pictured a death-bed in these 
hasty leaves that I am tempted to omit the closing 
scene of this melancholy drama. But I know not 
how it is, there is to me something I cannot resist 
in the spectacle of a parting spirit. Perhaps it is 
because there is no deception there. ‘Then indeed 
the bosom is laid bare, the most secret character 
becomes known, and the lips that are already blue 
and cold speak only the tremulous words of truth. 
I am impelled, too, as if by an irresistible influence 
to transcribe the now faded leaf which contains this 
PRISON DEATH-BED. Bear with me then, while I lay 
before you the mournful close of the tragedy. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24th, 180-—.—Howard has been 
failing for some days; but last night he was seized 
with a relapse into his old fever, and is now deli- 
rious. He is scarcely expected to survive over the 
night. Poor fellow—how my heart aches for him 
as I write. What a life has his been. Nothing 
but woe, misery, and living martyrdom. Death 
which is so dreadful to others will be a blessing to 
him. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25th.—Howard is still in the 
greatest danger. ‘The physician says the agony of 
his mind has brought on the relapse, and that his 
silence betokens how deeply he still feels the loss of 
his wife. He shakes his head when I talk of reco- 
very. Well—it is perhaps better he should die. 
What now is there left for him on earth. Oh! 
how terribly has the malediction of R—— been 
fulfilled. May the curses of heaven light upon— 
but no, I will not invoke the judgment of the Al. 
mighty on the oppressor. I leave him to his 
Maker,—* Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” 
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Thursday, Feb. 26th.—Howard is worse. When ; mournfully, ““no—no, it is not her’s—where can 


not delirious he lies in a stupor. I have not heard 
him speak a sane word for more than two days. 
They say, however, that once or twice in the night, 
and during my absence he has enquired for me. 
But oh! the terrible things he says in his delirium. 
How that old hoary villain, the cause of all this 
ruin, would quake and turn pale if be could but 
listen one moment at the bed side of his victim. 
Such touching reproaches, such heart-rending ex- 
clamations, such words of tremulous affection for 
his absent Mary. ‘ Why do n’t she come ?—why 
do n’t she come ?” is the constant question of his 
disordered fancy. At times too, he imagines that 
she is beside him, and the hardest heart melts at his 
pathetic reproaches on her absence. ‘Then he will 
suddenly fancy she has deserted him, and he will 
bring tears into every eye by his pitiless ejaculations, 
Anon too, he beholds before him the author of his 
ruin, and literally raves, as he curses the hoary 
oppressor. Oh! horrible, horrible, are the impre- 
cations of these dreadful moments. Every nerve 
in my frame runs cold when listening to them. I 
pray God I may never again see a human being 
racked with such mental agony. 

Friday, Feb. 27th.—I hastened to the prison at 
early dawn, fearful lest all might be over. The 
physician was just coming out of Howard’s 
room as I crossed the hall. I seized his hand 
eagerly, 

«“ How is he, doctor—does he yet live?” was my 
eager enquiry. 

“ He is failing fast—struck with death,” answered 
the doctor, carelessly, as he twirled his watch key 
with one hand, and drew on his glove with the 
other,—so used do they become in such places to 
human suffering. “ He will get his discharge be- 
fore night—and that old d—1 of a harpy that has 
persecuted him,” added he with more warmth than 
I thought him capable of, « will be cheated out of 
his prey after all. A fine bracing morning,” and 
he passed leisurely along, but after a step or twe, 
he turned again, saying, “oh! I forgot, he has 
been asking for you several times during the night. 
Do see what the poor fellow wants,” 

And this was the way in which they spoke of 
the once proud and wealthy Howard. 

The faint light of early morning was streaming 
through the narrow window, and playing uneasily 
upon the wan, worn face of the dying man when I 
entered his cell. He was beathing heavily, and as 
the sound of my footsteps struck upon his ear, he 
turned painfully around, and with his dull glazed 
eve looked upon the intruder. ‘The noise attracted 
his attention; but the delirium of fever did not suf- 
fer him to recognise me. His eye wandered over 
my face and form with a vague unsettled gaze, and an 
unquiet smile flickered an instant on his cheek, and 
then died sadly away. Was some wild vision 
sweep'ng through his mind? He muttered inaudi- 
bly. I bent down to catch his faltering tones, He 
was dreaming—poor sufferer !—of happy days long 
past. 

Mary!” he murmured, “ Mary—why do n't 
youcome? It is I calling you, love—hark, is that 
her footstep’—and pausing a moment he added 








| sne be ?” 


The plaintive tone of the suflerer touched me to 
the heart. I whispered my name, hoping it would 
recall his scattered faculties. A vague look again 
flitted across his face, he muttered something inaudi. 
bly, and then, with an expression of pain, suddenly 
lifting his hand to his brow, he looked wildly around 
and said. 

« Where am I ?—and Mary?” but as one fami. 
liar object after another struck upon his sight, and 
his senses once more became collected, he conti. 
nued, “ But I remember all. Ah! D. how 
kind in you. Have n’t I been talking wildly— 
recollect something confused and shadowy. Was 
it so? Peele 
« Yes—oh ! but never mind now,” said the nurse 
and in a kind tone added, “ do you feel better this 
morning ?” 

He shook his head feebly, and for a moment 
was silent, Then with a melancholy smile he said, 
“I feel Iam getting weaker fast—the drama will 
soon be up.” 

“ Read me a chapter from the Bible,” he said 
suddenly, after a momentary pause, ina faint tremu. 
lous voice, * let it be that sublime one in Job, the 
fourteenth. It was Mary's favorite.” 

I took the book, and with eyes dimmed with 
tears, read as he directed. It was a solemn mo- 
ment. I had scarcely finished the two first verses 
before he said, ‘“‘ again—read it once more,” 

« Man that is born of woman,” I began, “is of 
few days and full of trouble. He cometh forth like 
a flower and is cut down: he fieeth also, as a sha- 
dow and continueth not.” 

And then again in the language of another verse 
equally sublime. 

« But his flesh upon him shall have pain, and his 
soul within him shall mourn.” 

As I drew toward the close my voice faltered 
with emotion; and when I shut the book I could 
just catch a faint “amen.” It was the voice of 
Howard, ‘The nurse sobbed aloud, 

« Draw nearer,” said the dying man to me, “ and 
lay your hand in mine, for it makes me feel as I 
once did to clasp a friend’s once more. I am feeble 
and broken in spirit now, but God knows it is not 
without cause. Many a weary day has passed 
since I first entered these dreary walls, and in all 
that time I have never seen the sun rise or set, felt 
the cool breath of heaven, or heard so much as the 
voice of a bird. ‘The hot air grows closer every 
day I spend here, and the sky looks not as fresh 
and blue as of old. Oh! my friend, this is a hor- 
rible place—but,” he continued, with startling ener- 
gy, “I shall soon be free.” 

What could I answer? But I pressed his hand 
in silence; while a hot tear fell on his wasted fin- 


gers. 
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.” said he, “ you are now my only friend. 
Rich and poor, alike, have shunned this loathsome 
place; and since Mary’s death, my very heart has 
dried up within me. I have felt myself dying day 
by day ever since. I shall soon, I trust,’ and he 
raised his eyes on high, “through the merits of my 
Saviour join her in that better world, to which she 
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has gone, beyond the blue sky. Let me look at it | his tongue, and though he murmured something for 
once more. Open the casement.” | &@ moment or two more, I could distinguish only 
We did as he requested in silence. Our feelings, that he seemed to be thinking of his wife. Sud- 
were too solemn to break in by words, upon his | denly he ceased; there was a convulsive twitch, a 
thoughts. quiver of the eyelids, and all was still. ‘The nurse 
«Jt is a beautiful morning,” he said, falteringly, | placed her hand on his heart. 
as the warm breath of spring floated balmily through | —* He is free at last,” she said. 
the casement, “ I have not felt a wind like this for It was indeed so; but his death had been so calm 
years, And oh! bury me where such a one can | that the smile still lingered on his wasted counte- 
play around my grave—by Mary—in the old church | nance. 
yard, and not” and he shuddered involuntarily, for Need I say his wish to be buried beside his 
the public burial place was almost in sight, “in that | wife was gratified. His old friends, now that he 
dreadful field. Will you? Jt is my only re-} was dead, seemed shocked, and would have interred 
quest.” him with all the state of his family and former 
« Yes—oh God! yes,” was all I could utter. wealth. But I would not suffer it. It would have 
Had it indeed come to this? Was itthe once hap-| been a mockery. I ordered a plain but decent 
py and wealthy Howard that now begged as a boon | funeral and laid him in his last dwelling place. 
for a spot of consecrated ground to make his grave. 
His wandering eyes seemed to read my thoughts. | 
He tried to sinile. | Reader! I have done. The laws have since then 
«] little thought when a careless boy, I should | ameliorated the condition of the insolvent ; but the 
die thus: I had bright dreams of fame then; but;” | stain of imprisonment for debt still rests upon our 
he added, sadly, ** that has long past. 1 hope God | land. As I said before this is no fancy sketch. 
will forgive my selfish ambition—the rod has been | There are men yet living who can recognise the 
heavy—heavy,”—and he closed his eyes, painfully. | victims of this mournful tale. Let us both learn 
For a few moments all was still. The tick of , from it a lesson. Wecannot, it is true, prevent the 
my watch was distinctly audible. At last the sufferer | errors of the past, but we can alike pray for that 
opened his eyes heavily, and then closed them. | time when * liberty shall be proclaimed to the cap- 
He whispered something. I bent down my ear. | tive, and the opening of the prison doors to them 
“ Mary—Father—mer—cy,”—just faltered from | that are bound.” 





“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


June 20th, 1840. D. 


THE DISCONSOLATE 


BY J. T. 3. SULLIVAN. 


'T is sad to wander on alone, 

To feel, tho’ young, our youth is gone; 
To know we ne’er can wake again 

To any feeling—save of pain; 


The past a wreck—the future’s gleam 
The vision of some fated dream ; 


And this the sad reward for years 
Of love devoted !—Yes, these tears, 
False hearted one, I shed o’er thee,— 
I will not curse thy memory !— 


To move amid the thoughtless crowd, 
Too sad to smile, to weep too proud; 
The bosom swelling in its dearth 

With reckless pain, or mad’ning mifth ; 


But go! I still have power left, 
Altho’ of joy and peace bereft, 
To feel no sunshine can bestow To pity and forgive. Farewell! 
On our own hearts its genial glow; 


Philadelphia, June 12th, 1840. 





To thee,—and love's deceitful spell! 
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“Ir was a quiet little spot, away off in the 
country, and I never pass it even now without 
calling to mind the happy days I used to spend 
there long years ago. But the old house is now 
falling to ruins—the row of acacias has long been 
cut down—the willows by the stream have one by 
one decayed—the garden is running to waste with 
all its fantastic box-wood trees—and the little 
marble fountain in its centre, is now choked with 
grass, and green with slimy moss. Yet I never 
pass the old place without a tear coming into my 
eye; for I cannot help peopling the deserted walks 
with faces that are now alas! cold in the dust. 
But I ’m becoming sentimental—ah ! a cup of this 
coffee will revive me. 

* Do you know what ‘ Popping the Question’ 
is, Amy? You do, you vixen! Egad, I don’t 
see what the world’s coming to; for in these times 
what betwixt novels, magazines, and such like 
trash, our daughters fall in love before they ’ve 
finished their samplers. Porring THe Question ! 
—why, Amy, you ’re not fourteen, and yet you ’ve 
got the whole thing by rote as thoroughly as I 
was taught my catechism. In my days things did 
n’t go so fast—rail-roads had n’t supplanted turn- 
pikes—people learned to read before they made 
love—and the happiest of us could only hand our 
betrothed to dinner by the tip of her finger, while 
now, egad, they go tucked arm in arm, and even 
are found billing and cooing—the sinners !—in the 
midst of a crowded ball-room. Its enough to 
make a saint swear to look upon the familiarity 
tolerated in public now-a-days. But—thank you 
for cushioning the gouty foot—I ’ve a tale to tell 
you about that old country seat, and this * Popping 
the Question.’ 

“The world, Amy, and your sex in particular, is 
born to get married. They dream of it in the 
cradle—fit themselves for it with their baby-houses 
—talk themselves to sleep about it at boarding 
school—read of it the first thing in newspapers and 
the last in novels—and too ofien, after they ’re 
fourteen, spend their whole lives in plotting how to 
bring about their weddings. It was n’t thus forty 
years ago, and oh! Amy, Amy, never let it be so 
with you. Next to being bride, a girl delights in 
being bridesmaid. She titters over it for a month 
beforehand—winks, laughs, jests, and has a thou- 














THE QUESTION. 


“What signifies the life o' man, 
An’ ‘twere na for the lasses, O.” 


Burns. 


sand pretty things to says—and then by way of 
coup de grace, nine times out of ten, cozens her 
partner into trying the same game with herself— 
Why—if I was a young bachelor, and did n’t wish 
to get married, I ’d as lief swallow prussic acid as 
wait upon a pretty girlk No, no—my darling !— 
flirt with a houri; sleigh by moonlight with a 
seraph ; but—by the meerschaum of Goethe !—be 
no groomsman with a blue-eyed fairy, It fixed 
Harry Spencer—it has fixed many a one else—it 
will fix us gentlemen till the end of the world. 

“Kate Courtland was one of your wicked, deli- 
cious little villains, that steal away your heart with 
a merry laugh, a witching smile, or it may be a 
little playful raillery. Oh! she could talk—and 
then, egad, her singing. If you could have seen 
her bounding across the lawn, or gathering wild 
flowers by the brook to bind in her hair—or heard 
her warbling some merry lay on the clear morning 
air, or singing a touching ballad, with the holy 
moonlight flooding the hills and valleys around, 
you would have bowed at the shrine of her beauty 
almost as devoutly as every gallant chap that knew 
her did. 

« But though Kate was in her eighteenth summer, 
she had never loved, and—by my halidome—t 
would do one’s heart good to hear her make merry 
on this Popping the Question, laughing in her 
witching way at her schoolmates when they lost 
their hearts. And she was half right after all; 
though to us gentlemen this Popping the Question 
is often no easy matter. It drives, I verily believe, 
a blashful man almost into hysterics, Many 4 
cold sweat, many a choking in the throat, many 4 
knocking of the knees together, have these poor 
rascals before they can summon courage to ask 8 
girl to have them. But it is n’t so, egad, with all. 
Some do it with easy impudence—some do it in 4 
set speech—some do it because they can’t help 1! 
—and some never do it at all, but get married, 2s 
it were, by instinct. Only give two lovers fair play, 
kick your match-making aunts to the deuce, and— 
my life for it—the most demure will find a way ©! 
being understood, even if, like old Sir Isaac New: 
ton, they have to make Jove with their foot. It 
may come rather odd at first, but, by and bye, 
they get cozier and cozier, they will sit silently 
gazing into each other’s eyes, until at last, when 
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they least expect it, perhaps, the question will pop | 


out like a cork from a champaigne bottle. It will 
pop itself. It’s all nonsense this lending young 
folks a helping hand—take my word for it all they 
wish is to be let alone,—and if there are any con- 
founded youngsters about let them be put to bed, 
or drowned, it don’t matter a fig which. If lovers 
have no tongues, have n’t they eyes, egad ?—and 
where ’s the simpleton that can’t tell whether a 
girl loves him without a word on her part. No 
one adores modesty more than I do, but the most 
delicate angel of them all won’t disguise her little 
heart when you ’re alone with her. A blush—a 
sigh—a studied avoidance of you in company— 
and a low thrilling, trembling of the voice at times, 
when no one else is by, tell more than the smiles 
of a thousand coquettes. Ah! you need n’t, Amy, 
shake your head—you ‘Il no doubt be keen enough 
—but if you fall in love, as you will, my word on 
’t—the very echo of one footstep will make your 
heart flutter like a frightened bird. Ah!—you 
baggage! to kiss your old uncle. But really I 
have quite forgot my story—did n’t I leave off with 
Kate laughing at her schoolmates in love ? 

«It was in her eighteenth summer that Kate paid 
a visit to that old country-house, to be the brides- 
maid of as sweet a creature as God ever sent to 
bless this world—my own Ellen. Was n’t it a 
merry time ?—and Kate, for a while, was the life 
of all. Oh! how we loved to linger around the 
old fountain in the noon day heat; or loiter under 
the acacias beneath the full summer moon; or 
thread a thousand paths in the dreamy twilight, by 
the babbling brook, or up the wild hill side, or 
down the tangled glen, or through the dark, solemn 
forest, or over the rich meadow lands, or where- 
ever the Creator had left the signet of his power. 
There are few young hearts that can resist such 
rambles let me tell you, especially with one whose 
every look is poetry, and whose soul vibrates in 
harmony with the glory all around him. Kate 
knew not how it was, but somehow or other, she 
soon began to think unconsciously of her partner, 
and often would she sit for hours afier going to 
her chamber, leaning her head upon her hand, and 
gazing up at the illimitable void above, with the 
high-souled aspirations of the eloquent Spencer 
sull ringing on every chord of her bosom. Ah 
me!—I had long ago said, if Kate ever loved it 
would be forever. And so it was,—slowly and 
gradually it stole upon her, like a happy dream 
upon an infant’s sleep, and though every word of 
Spencer’s already made her heart thrill, and would 
send the warm blood rushing into her cheek, she 
did not know—poor, simple, little lamb—that her 
very being was bound up in him. But what is the 
matter with me?—I ’m strangely poetical this 
aiternoon I declare. Oh! that’s it, Amy—a cup 
of mocha after all—I ’m quite recovered now, egad. 

“If you ’ve never been at a wedding in the coun- 
try, and one too got up in the good old style, you 
don’t know, Amy, what it is to enjoy life, and 
your whole experience of bliss is n’t worth a rusty 
farthing. Weddings!—egad, a wedding in the 
country and one in the city are as different as 





| 


stiff and irksome, but there—by ’re lady !—you 
have sport from morning until night, laughing, 
chatting, singing, making love, and spending day 
after day in waiting on some fairy little partner, 
whose blue eyes seem to melt as they Jook into 
your own, and who gets at last to be so bewitch- 
ingly intimate with you, that she takes the seat 
beside you on the sofa, as a matter of course, and 
treats you—by the bones of my ancestors!—as 
if you were her cousin. And then how frankly 
she will put her hand in yours to let you look at 
her rings—or suffer you to play with her glossy 
curls, and smilingly attempt to jerk them off—or 
even when you feign the headache, let your brow 
linger a moment, only a moment on her shoulder 
—or chide you, half frowning and half smiling, 
if your left arm should somehow or other wander 
around her waist—or prettily affect to jerk away 
her hand if you should happen to press it too 
warmly—or, if unconsciously you draw her by 
that same left arm to your bosom, steal her soft 
eyes up to yours a moment upraidingly, and then, 
as if ashamed even of that instant’s confession, 
drop them modestly to the ground, veiling them 
beneath the long dreamy lashes; while the tell-tale 
blood rushes to her brow, her bosom heaves, and 
you can hear her heart beating and fluttering 
against her boddice, as if—egad !— it really wished 
to get out. And then, too, are the rides you take 
alone to parties all around—and the sweet songs 
she sings you, in some quiet, moonlight road re- 
turning home—and the thrilling whisper in which 
she asks you what ’s the matter, you are so, so 
still—and the touch of her tiny hand, and the 
breath of her mouth of incense, and—more than 
all—the delicious coyness with which, after saying 
“no” a score of times, she gives you, at parting, 
her cheek to kiss, whence you stray so naturally 
to the inviting lips. Ah! there is all this, and a 
thousand things beside; until at last you hardly 
know whether you are standing on your head or 
feet, and find yourself eyes and ears in love before 
you ’ve got half through waiting on the married 
couple. A groomsman with a pretty girl!— 
there ’s nothing like it in creation, unless the being 
a groom, egad, 

«I have said Kate, from the first, had thrilled at 
the very voice of Spencer; but, for the first time 
in her life, it seemed as if her beauty was of .no 
avail. At first, indeed, he seemed only devoted to 
her, but, what it was that caused it I know not, ke 
soon began to lose that low, touching tone so 
eloquent to a woman. Ah! me it was a sad 
discovery for Kate. Spencer’s was a character 
she could scarcely understand, though she felt it 
was of the loftiest cast, and such a one therefore 
as she could look up to and love. But there was 
a versatility about it almost incomprehensible.— 
The gayest of the gay, he was the most eloquent 
of men, and to a quick, keen perception of other’s 
characters he united the deepest acquaintance 
with the lettered world. Few could equal him in 
his profession as a barrister; none surpassed him 
as a gallant of the “beau monde.” Yet he was 
neither a fop on the one hand, nor a learned dunce 


champaigne and sour cider. Here every thing is | on the other. Had he been less indolent, ard less 
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“Ir was a quiet little spot, away off in the 


calling to mind the happy days I used to spend 
there long years ago. But the old house is now 
falling to ruins—the row of acacias has long been 
cut down—the willows by the stream have one by 
one decayed—the garden is running to waste with 
all its fantastic box-wood trees—and the little 
marble fountain in its centre, is now choked with 
grass, and green with slimy moss. Yet I never 
pass the old place without a tear coming into my 
eye; for I cannot help peopling the deserted walks 
with faces that are now alas! cold in the dust. 
But I ’m becoming sentimental—ah ! a cup of this 
coffee will revive me. 

“Do you know what ‘ Popping the Question’ 
is, Amy? You do, you vixen! Egad, I don’t 
see what the world’s coming to; for in these times 
what betwixt novels, magazines, and such like 
trash, our daughters fall in love before they ’ve 
finished their samplers. Porpinc THE QueEsTIoN ! 
—why, Amy, you ’re not fourteen, and yet you ’ve 
got the whole thing by rote as thoroughly as I 
was taught my catechism. In my days things did 
n’t go so fast—rail-roads had n’t supplanted turn- 
pikes—people learned to read before they made 
love—and the happiest of us could only hand our 
betrothed to dinner by the tip of her finger, while 
now, egad, they go tucked arm in arm, and even 
are found billing and cooing—the sinners !—in the 
midst of a crowded ball-room. Its enough to 
make a saint swear to look upon the familiarity 
tolerated in public now-a-days. But—thank you 
for cushioning the gouty foot—I ’ve a tale to iell 
you about that old country seat, and this * Popping 
the Question.’ 

“The world, Amy, and your sex in particular, is 
born to get married. They dream of it in the 
cradle—fit themselves for it with their baby-houses 
—talk themselves to sleep about it at boarding 
school—read of it the first thing in newspapers and 
the last in novels—and too often, after they ’re 
fourteen, spend their whole lives in plotting how to 
bring about their weddings. It was n’t thus forty 
years ago, and oh! Amy, Amy, never let it be so 
with you. Next to being bride, a girl delights in 
being bridesmaid. She titters over it for a month 
beforehand—winks, laughs, jests, and has a thou. 














country, and I never pass it even now wjthout. 





E QUESTION. 


“What signifies the life o' man, 
An’ ‘twere na for the lasses, O.” 


Burns. 


sand pretty things to says—and then by way of 


coup de grace, nine times out of ten, cozens her 


partner into trying the same game with herself— 
Why—if I was a young bachelor, and did n’t wish 
to get married, I ’d as lief swallow prussic acid as 
wait upon a pretty girl. No, no—my darling !— 
flirt with a houri; sleigh by moonlight with a 
seraph ; but—by the meerschaum of Gvethe !—be 
no groomsman with a blue-eyed fairy, It fixed 
Harry Spencer—it has fixed many a one else—it 
will fix us gentlemen till the end of the world. 

“Kate Courtland was one of your wicked, deli- 
cious little villains, that steal away your heart with 
a merry laugh, a witching smile, or it may be a 
little playful raillery. Oh! she could talk—and 
then, egad, her singing. If you could have seen 
her bounding across the lawn, or gathering wild 
flowers by the brook to bind in her hair—or heard 
her warbling some merry lay on the clear morning 
air, or singing a touching ballad, with the holy 
moonlight flooding the hills and valleys around, 
you would have bowed at the shrine of her beauty 
almost as devoutly as every gallant chap that knew 
her did. 

«“ But though Kate was in her eighteenth summer, 
she had never loved, and—by my halidome— 
would do one’s heart good to hear her make merry 
on this Popping the Question, laughing in her 
| witching way at her schoolmates when they lost 
‘their hearts. And she was half right after all; 
thongh to us gentlemen this Popping the Question 
is often no easy matter. It drives, I verily believe, 
a blashful man almost into hysterics, Many 4 
cold sweat, many a choking in the throat, many 4 
knocking of the knees together, have these poor 
rascals before they can summon courage to ask 4 
girl to have them. But it is n’t so, egad, with all. 
Some do it with easy impudence—some do it in 4 
set speech—some do it because they can’t help 1! 
—and some never do it at all, but get married, 35 
it were, by instinct. Only give two lovers fair play, 





my life for it—the most demure will find a way ©! 
being understood, even if, like old Sir Isaac New: 
ton, they have to make love with their foot. It 
may come rather odd at first, but, by and bye, 4 
they get cozier and cozier, they will sit silently 
gazing into each other’s eyes, until at last, when 
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they least expect it, perhaps, the question will pop | 
out like a cork from a champaigne bottle. It will 
pop itself. It’s all nonsense this lending young 
folks a helping hand—take my word for it all they 
wish is to be let alone,—and if there are any con- 
founded youngsters about let them be put to bed, 
or drowned, it don’t matter a fig which. If lovers 
have no tongues, have n’t they eyes, egad ?—and 
where ’s the simpleton that can’t tell whether a 
girl loves him without a word on her part. No 
one adores modesty more than I do, but the most 
delicate angel of them all won’t disguise her little 
heart when you ’re alone with her. A blush—a 
sigh—a studied avoidance of you in company— 
and a low thrilling, trembling of the voice at times, 
when no one else is by, tell more than the smiles 
of a thousand coquettes. Ah! you need n’t, Amy, 
shake your head—you ‘ll no doubt be keen enough 
—but if you fall in love, as you will, my word on 
t—the very echo of one footstep will make your 
heart flutter like a frightened bird. Ah!—you 
baggage! to kiss your old uncle. But really I 
have quite forgot my story—did n’t I leave off with 
Kate laughing at her schoolmates in love ? 

«It was in her eighteenth summer that Kate paid 
a visit to that old country-house, to be the brides- 
maid of as sweet a creature as God ever sent to 
bless this world—my own Ellen. Was n’t it a 
merry time ?—and Kate, for a while, was the life 
of all. Oh! how we loved to linger around the 
old fountain in the noon day heat; or loiter under 
the acacias beneath the full summer moon; or 
thread a thousand paths in the dreamy twilight, by 
the babbling brook, or up the wild hill side, or 
down the tangled glen, or through fhe dark, solemn 
forest, or over the rich meadow lands, or where- 
ever the Creator had left the signet of his power. 
There are few young hearts that can resist such 
rambles let me tell you, especially with one whose 
every look is poetry, and whose soul vibrates in 
harmony with the glory all around him. Kate 
knew not how it was, but somehow or other, she 
soon began to think unconsciously of her partner, 
and often would she sit for hours after going to 
her chamber, leaning her head upon her hand, and 
gazing up at the illimitable void above, with the 
high-souled aspirations of the eloquent Spencer 
sull ringing on every chord of her bosom. Ah 
me!—I had long ago said, if Kate ever loved it 
would be forever. And so it was,—slowly and 
gradually it stole upon her, like a happy dream 
upon an infant’s sleep, and though every word of 
Spencer’s already made her heart thrill, and would 
send the warm blood rushing into her cheek, she 
did not know—poor, simple, little lamb—-that her 
very being was bound up in him. But what is the 
matter with me?—I ’m strangely poetical this 
afternoon I declare. Oh! that’s it, Amy—a cup 
of mocha after all—I ’m quite recovered now, egad. 

“If you ’ve never been at a wedding in the coun- 
try, and one too got up in the good old style, you 


| avail. 





don’t know, Amy, what it is to enjoy life, and | 
your whole experience of bliss is n’t worth a rusty | 
farthing, Weddings!—egad, a wedding in the | 
country and one in the city are as different as | 
champaigne and sour cider. Here every thing is 
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E QUESTION. Q5 


stiff and irksome, but there—by ’re lady !—you 
have sport from morning until night, laughing, 
chatting, singing, making love, and spending day 
after day in waiting on some fairy little partner, 
whose blue eyes seem to melt as they look into 
your own, and who gets at last to be so bewitch- 
ingly intimate with you, that she takes the seat 
beside you on the sofa, as a matter of course, and 
treats you—by the bones of my ancestors!—as 
if yon were her cousin. And then how frankly 
she will put her hand in yours to let you look at 
her rings—-or suffer you to play with her glossy 
curls, and smilingly attempt to jerk them off—or 
even when you feign the headache, let your brow 
linger a moment, only a moment on her shoulder 
—or chide you, half frowning and half smiling, 
if your left arm should somehow or other wander 
around her waist—or prettily affect to jerk away 
her hand if you should happen to press it too 
warmly—or, if unconsciously you draw her by 
that same left arm to your bosom, steal her soft 
eyes up to yours a moment upraidingly, and then, 
as if ashamed even of that instant’s confession, 
drop them modestly to the ground, veiling them 
beneath the long dreamy lashes; while the tell-tale 
blood rushes to her brow, her bosom heaves, and 
you can hear her heart beating and fluttering 
against her boddice, as if—egad !— it really wished 
to get out. And then, too, are the rides you take 
alone to parties all around—and the sweet songs 
she sings you, in some quiet, moonlight road re- 
turning home—and the thrilling whisper in which 
she asks you what ’s the matter, you are so, so 
still—and the touch of her tiny hand, and the 
breath of her mouth of incense, and—more than 
all—the delicious coyness with which, after saying 
“no” a score of times, she gives you, at parting, 
her cheek to kiss, whence you stray so naturally 
to the inviting lips. Ah! there is all this, and a 
thousand things beside; until at last you hardly 
know whether you are standing on your head or 
feet, and find yourself eyes and ears in love before 
you ’ve got half through waiting on the married 
couple. A groomsman with a pretty girl!— 
there ’s nothing like it in creation, unless the being 
a groom, egad, 

«I have said Kate, from the first, had thrilled at 
the very voice of Spencer; but, for the first time 
in her life, it seemed as if her beauty was of .no 
At first, indeed, he seemed only devoted to 
her, but, what it was that caused it I know not, ke 
soon began to lose that low, touching tone so 
eloquent to a woman. Ah! me it was a sad 
discovery for Kate. Spencer’s was a character 
she could scarcely understand, though she felt it 
was of the loftiest cast, and such a one therefore 
as she could look up to and love. But there was 
a versatility about it almost incomprehensible.— 
The gayest of the gay, he was the most eloquent 
of men, and to a quick, keen perception of other’s 
characters he united the deepest acquaintance 
with the lettered world. Few could equal him in 
his profession as a barrister; none surpassed him 
as a gallant of the “beau monde.” Yet he was 
neither a fop on the one hand, nor a learned dunce 
on the other. Had he been less indolent, ard less 
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26 POPPING THE QUESTION. 


of an Epicurean, he might have set up as a genius, | ring the bell, Amy, and order in the meer. 


and established his claims too; for of all men, | 


perhaps, I ever met with, he possessed in the | 
greatest degree that aptitude for the grave and gay, | 
the discursive and profound, which united with | 
the faculty of observation, makes the man of | 
genius. His manners were not less striking than 
his talents, Courteous to all, he had that winning 
way with woman which more even than beauty 
steals into her heart. How could Kate help loving 
him?  Insensibly it stole upon her—his words 
would linger in her memory—his very look would 
haunt her for hours—and a smile often from him 
would send the blood through her veins with a 
feeling of exhiliration she never knew before, until 
at length she could no longer disguise from herself 
the consciousness that she loved. Yet for the life 
of her, Kate could not tell whether he loved her 
in return; and often the crimson blood would 
mantle on her cheek when, unconsciously, she 
would find herself thinking of Spencer, and the 
fear would force itself upon her mind that perhaps 
she loved one who cared not for her. At such 
moments all the pride of her nature would rise up 
to her aid, and with a lofty air and quicker step 
she would walk her chamber, determining to banish 
every farther thought of Spencer. But the heart 
is not so easily conquered. Again would she be 
thrown with Spencer—again would his eloquent 
aspirations stir her every feeling—and again would 
she find herself dreaming abstractedly upon his 
fascinating manner. 

«And what were Spencer’s feelings during this 
conflict in the bosom of the proud beauty? Did 
his pulse also quicken at one footstep—and his 
breath come faster at the tones of that unequalled 
voice? Alas! he had learnt the last lesson the 
world teaches us—to disguise his emotions under 
an impenetrable veil. He was always gay, and | 
always gallant. He was always, too, at Kate’s 
side; but then she was his partner, and how could 
he avoid paying her those delicate attentions which, 
to-morrow, he might on a like occasion, pay to 
another? Such were Kate’s thoughts—such have 
been the thoughts of many a fair girl before—ah! | 
Amy, Amy, when will you begin to think in this | 
way too? 

“The gay period following the marriage passed | 
on; a month had already been spent in your old | 
fashioned wedding festivals; and yet in all that | 
time Kate had seen no demonstration of love on | 
the part of Spencer, and she began more and more 
to upbraid herself with having given her affections 
where they were not returned. It is true it was 
not without cause, for during their earlier acquaint- 
ance he had acted only as a lover acts, and it was 
his subsequent common place gallantry that had 
first awakened Kate to a knowledge of her own 
heart. How could such a one trifle with the affec- 
tions, of a pure, high minded girl! Poor thing !— 
she was reaping the agony she had so often, though 
unwittingly, caused others, But she determined to 
crush it at once. Ah! me—she was n’t the first 
little fairy who has found it easier to resolve than to 
execute. But what has philosophy and metaphysics 
got to do with a love story? ‘This won ’t do— 








schaum. 

“It seemed as if indeed Spencer had determined 
to see how gay and wild he could be that summer: 
and as the festive round drew toward its close, he 
became more so, ‘Though bound to attend to Kate 
particularly, and fulfilling his duty to the utmos, 


letter, yet a pretty girl—egad !—could n’t come 


into the room but what he was off, the first oppor. 
tunity, paying his devoirs to her, and putting the 
whole set of your ordinary beaux to flight at once, 
like a flock of startled partridges, leaving Kate, to 
listen to the flatteries and nonsense of the crowds 
of admirers always thronging about her, and whom 
it used to be her pastime to torment, doing it too 
so witchingly that one almost thanked her for being 
teased. Ah! me, it was changed now. She had 
learned what it was to love, and she turned from 
such followers with redoubled scorn. 

*“ Yet Kate was not one—egad—who would 
show her feelings. Few knew how deeply she 
felt; but while the great mass thought she was all 
gaiety and joy there was a grief at her heart slowly 
devouring her very existence. Her cheek at last 
grew paler, though her voice, if anything, was more 
rich than ever, and her wild wit played incessantly 
like summer lightning. She was striving to forget. 
Ah! Amy, Amy, won ’t this be a lesson for you if 
you ever think of coquetting ? Many a time, after 
an evening of such excitement, would she retire to 
her chamber, and flinging herself upon her bed, 
weep tears of agony. But again her pride would 
assert its supremacy, and once more she would 
resolve,—what alas! she could not do—to banish 
Spencer from her mind. 

*“ All this time, too, her partner, though contin- 
ually paying his devoirs at other’s shrines, would 
every now and then return to Kate’s side with re- 
newed devotion, and a tenderness would, at such 
times, often steal into his :nanner, which drove all 
the resolutions of her false pride from Kate’s bosom. 
She knew not what to think. Did he love, or did 
he not? Her very being was bound up in the 
answer. But these moments of hope did not last 
long. Again would Spencer and Kate be dissev- 
ered; each in their own cirele would be the gayest 
of the gay: but one at least wore a sad heart amid 
all her affected mirth, and her thoughts were for- 
ever straying to that faithless one. And thus the 
festive time passed on, and the morning of separa- 
tion come. It came; and alas! for Kate, Spen- 
cer announced his departure in such a careless tone 
that it almost brought the tears into her eyes. Her 
heart was full—she could endure it no longer. 
The very words of studied politeness in which her 
partner expressed his regret at parting, cut her to 
the heart as she would never have believed a month 
before that anything could It was too much; but 
she made one last struggle. She replied in words 
equally studied, made a cold curtesy, and then hur- 
rying from the apartment sought relief for her over- 
charged feelings. 

«It was a beautiful secluded little summer house, 
near the bottom of the garden, to which the hum- 
bled beauty fled to give vent to her emotions. 
had been a favorite resort of hers, and often hat 
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HOURS THERE WERE. Q7 


Spencer in their earlier intimacy sought her there.| dream of? Yousay nothing—you re-assure me— 


Every thing around reminded her of him. There 
was the vine he had trailed for her, and there the 
‘book which he had been reading, with the mark 
still in where he had ceased. Here was a drawing 
in an album, there some little trifle he had given 
her, or a card that once was his. Oh! how 
were her once bright, half trusted dreams of bliss, 
now dissipated. She felt that she was not beloved 
—that she had given her affections away unasked— 
and that perhaps Spencer might even have penetrated 
her feelings, and was now laughing at her folly. 
The thought was bitterness itself. She, the proud, 
the beautiful, the courted of all, to be scorned, and 
by one too, she loved! It was too much. Fling- 
ing hersef upon the seat she buried her face in her 
hands and burst into an uncontrollable agony of 
tears. 

«+QOh ! has it come to this’——she sobbed after the 
first burst of passion was over, “and am I despised? 
So cold, so unfeeling! Little did I think I should 
ever be so humbled as this. And he had not a 
word of kindness! All was studied and heartless. 
Oh! Spencer, you have taught me at least to know 
myself, and though you may never think of me 
again, I feel I shall never love another, and that 
my last prayer shall be for you,’ and bursting into 
a new flood of tears she wept in all the desolation 
of the heart’s first disappointment. 

“« ¢ Miss Courtland Kate———dearest—-—do I 
hear aright ?”” murmured a low voice beside her. 

“Quick as lightning started the proud beauty to 
her feet, gazed affrightedly around, and then with a 
faint scream, would have rushed from the summer- 
house. But the manly arm of Spencer interposed 
to prevent it, and drawing the trembling girl gently 
to a seat, while his own voice shook*with agitation, 
he said hurriedly. ' 

«¢ Listen to me—listen, if you desert me for ever, 
the moment after. Why is Miss Courtland in tears ? 
Do they bid me hope, what else I could scarcely 
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will you listen to my avowal of love,” he continued 
passionately, leaning over her, as the agitated girl 
still continued sobbing, with her face buried in her 
hands, though the crimson blood dyed even her fin- 
gers witha blush. “+ I cannot, though I tried, leave 
you without knowing my fate. I love you—deeply 
—devoutly—unchangingly. I have striven to hide 
it, I have thought it was hopeless, I have always 
beheld you acting as if you loved not, and it is only 
these tears which lead me to hope. Say—is it so 
—may, may I call you mine ?” 

« There was no answer to his passionate appeal ; 
but the sobs of the beautiful girl only increased in 
vehemence. But that silence itself was eloquent. 
He ventured to draw her toward him, all her old 
pride had vanished, and her head fell upon his 
shoulder. He pressed her unresisting to his bosom. 
The bliss of years was in that one, long, protracted 
embrace. Neither spoke. Five minutes might 
thus have passed, at last he whispered. 

«« ¢ Dearest—one word.” 

««¢ How could you deceive me so ?”’ was the faint 
murmur of the blushing girl, as, for the first time, 
she ventured to look into her love’s eyes. 

“+And you! But forgive me,” he said as he 
kissed the tears from her lashes. 

* * + * x * * 

“Jt ’s an old story that—you say Amy—or at 
least much like one I ’ve told you before, but after 
all there ’s not such a variety in this Popping the 
Question as you may imagine. Ah! me, the heart 
is every where alike, and it speaks the same 
language the wide world over. But yet let me tell 
you—you little caviller—you ’ve never before heard 
of the question being popped exactly that way after 
all; and—-egad—if you had, it would have been 
from some one who stole the story from me, and 
gave it to you second hand. And now light the 
meerschaum, and let your old uncle hear you sing, 
—God bless your innocent young heart !” 
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HOURS THERE WERE. 


Hours there were, but ah! how fleeting, 
When to love me, thou didst deign ; 
Then my tongue, with softest greeting, 
Breathed what it may ne’er again. 
Ah! how thrilling was the pleasure, 
When my lip impressing thine ; 
Tasted bliss thought ne’er could measure, 
Transport for which kings might pnie. 
Philadelphia, June, 1840. 





Tho’ I smile amid my sorrow, 

Know, a brow o’er prest with care; 
Frequent will from pleasure borrow, 
Oft’ner yet, its glance may wear. 

But thy smile, that once undoing, 
Left this heart to writhe in pain; 

Tho’ in luxury ’t were wooing, 
Ne’er can win it back again. 
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THE FAIRY OF BANNOCKDOWNDILLY. 


BY TEDDY MC MORLEY. 


First Fairy. ‘* Hail, mortal.” 


Ir is fairies that the likes uv me knows uv? 
Bedad! its myself can tell yees from mornin’ till 
night, uv the good paple wid their goold and their 
silver an’ their quare doins, and not a word would 
I be spakin’ but the gospel truth. An’ if yees ’ll 
sit yees down here I ’ll be afther tellin’ a mortal 
sthrange adventhur’ that befel Squire O’Louchlin 
at Bannockdowndilly. 

Yees must know thin, whin the Squire was a 
young blade, a coortin’ the faymale ladies of the 
place, he was as tight a lad as ye ’d see in the four 
provinces. Be the same token that he ’d dance 
from mornin’ till night, an’ from the night till the 
mornin’ an’ *ud only stop till give the fiddler a 
batin’ for not movin’ his lazy fingers fasther. An’ 
in coorse he was fond of all ricreations of a jontale 
kind, such ez dancin’ an’ singin’, an’ batin’ the 
brains uv his friends out wid the shillalee. 

It kem round one day that the anshint fair that 
was held at Bannockdowndilly from before the 
time uv Sent Phadrig, hiven’s glory be his! was 
to be sillybrated wid grate doins, an’ in coorse the 
Squire must go wid the rest uv the b’ys. So he 
put on his nice noo ledther breeches, an’ his ngo 
brogues wid nice whangs in ’em, an’ stickin’ a 
rose in his button-hole, and a bunch uv shamrock 
in his hat, he started till the fair. 

It was a fine mornin’, an’ the sun had got up 
mighty dry-lookin’-like, an’ began a dhrinkin’ the 
jew-dhrops -from the laves an’ the flowers; an’ the 
little birds wur a singin’ and a chirpin’ round 
about; an’ the whoul creation looked as if it was 
a fair day for the dumb bastes. An’ as the Squire 
walked along thinkin’ o’ nothin’ at all, but jist a 
whistlin’ Paddy Carey, what should he hare uv all 
the noises in the world, but a mighty nate little 
chirrup right at his fate. It was so nigh that it 
startled him, an’ he dhropt his shillalee almost 
immajantly. An’ on lookin’ down what d’ ye 
spose he saw but the beautifullest little bird, no 
bigger nor one’s thumb, all over green, an’ scar- 
let, an’ goold, an’ its little wee fut had been 
caught betwane the stones, an’ it was fasten’d to 
be sure. 

So he stoopt down an’ he picked up the little 
crathur, mighty gintly for fear uv hurtin’ it, an’ 





Mid Summer Night's Dream. 


he examin’d it all over, an’ admired it to the full. 
“Its a euros baste, ye are,” ses he, an’ a fine 
show ye ’d make in a cage in the parlor, and 
ye ‘d be the wondher uv the parish.” But the 
dumb crathur lookt up in his face so pitiful that 
his sowl melted in him like a snow-dhrop in the 
mouth, an’ he opened his fist till let it fly away.— 
It lookt in his face so steady that he shet his eyes, 
an’ when he open’d ’em it was n’t there at all, a! 
all. 

Will, yees rnay be sure the wondher was his 
intirely, for sorra a bit of a whin-bush or any 
thin’ else was seen for it till hide in, an’ he did n’t 
know what till make uv it any how. But he pickt 
up his shillalee, an’ rappin’ it on the side of his 
leg, he gave it a whirl or two in his fist, and wint 
on. 

An’ its mighty pacable the fair was that day, a 
sight too pacable for the Squire, especially when he 
was in the dhrink, an’ he soon got tired uv id.— 
Divil a one uv the by’s would fight the Squire ; an’ 
the sowls uv the gintry kept out uv his way, for 
he ’d knock a sparrow off a hedge at twinty paces 
wid a pistyoll; an’ if it had n’t been for upsettin’ 
Catty Mooney’s milk-pail, which he ped for like a 
jontleman, as he was; an’ breakin’ his black-thorn 
over the head uv that tafe uv the world, Pather 
O’Reilly, he ’d a left it widout a dhrinkin’ a dhrop 
uv poteen, or a sayin’ “ The top of the mornin’ to 
you,” to a sowl, Any how, he got tired uv it, and 
starthed for home just at the dusk. 

It was a grand night that same, an’ the likes uv 
it, for the moonlight, had n’t been seen in those parts 
niver before nor since, The grate white moon 
was a rowlin’ like a big ball uv silver through the 
clouds, an’ a pitchin’ down a whoul show’r uv 
white on the airth below, an’ it was almost as light 
as day. So the Squire santher’d on, not very sober 
at that, an’ jest as he came to where he ’d found the 
wee bird in the mornin’, he was met by the quarest 
little man that iver was seen, He was n’t more 
nor a fut and a half or a two fut high, at the 
height o’ that, an’ he had on a grane velvet jacket, 
thrimmed wid goold, red breeches, a little short 
cocked hat, an’ a stick about the length of @ 
shillalee in the crathur’s fist. 
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THE FAIRY OF BANNOCKDOWNDILLY. 


« Bless me sowl!” ses the Squire crossin’ him- 
self. 

« Don’t do that agin,” ses the little man, “ mind 
that now !” an’ he look’d mighty cross out uv his 
eye. 

«Is it an offence, sir, that I’m doin’ ?” ses the 
Squire, mighty civil. 

« To be sure it is,” ses the man in grane, “ its 
an offence a makin’ that ugly sign on ’yer body.— 
Hould up your head and listen till what I ’m 
spakin’.” 

« Sartainly yer honors glory,” ses the Squire. 

« Now,” ses the fairy, for its a fairy he was, an’ 
the king uv ’em too,—** I know that ye ’re sorely 
given to the dhrink, an’ that you ’ve niver a goold 
piece too much,” 

« Divil a one,” ses the Squire, “ barrin’ the two 
cows, an’ the pigs, an’ the poulthry.” 

« Thin,’ ses the fairy, an’ his figure grew big 
an’ burly as he spoke, an’ his voice wint over the 
place as deap an’ as loud as the summer thundher, 
that rowls over the lake ; “attind to my dirictions, 
Arthur O’Louchlin, an’ I ’ll make yer fortin for 
yees. Be afther takin’ hould uv the inds uv my 
coat-tail,” 

Divil a hate uv fear was in the Squire in them 
days, an’ so he tuck hold uv the little man’s skirt, 
an’ the earth open’d benathe ’em, and down they 
wint. Daper an’ daper they wint in the dape 
darkness, till at last they struck agin a flure uv 
dimings, an’ a blaze uv light was around ’em both 
to be sure. 

Och! but ’t was a mighty grate pallis they war 
in, ‘There wur thousands uv goolden pillars, all 
stuck over wid dimins an’ purls, an’ imralds, an’ 
as tall as the pillars in the Joyint’s Causey, an’ 
there wur thousands uv the good paple around 
wid stars uv light a blazin’ from their forrids, an’ 
the birds wur a singin’, an’ the little ladies an’ 
b’ys wur dancin’, an’ the music was a playin’ like 
mad. Och! an’ was n’t the heart uv the Squire 
clear bewilder’d intirely? Was n’t there right 
before him, sittin’ high on a throne, wid a million 
of jules an’? goolden ornaments sparklin’ round 
her, the most beautiful lady that he ’d iver clapt 
his eyes on? She was over five fut high, more 
hor twice as big as ivery one around her, an’ she 
looked among them wee crathurs like a rose amid 
a poshy uv daisies. So the music an’ the dancin’ 
Stopt, an’ the birds bequit a singin’, an’ the little 
ould jontleman fairy led the Squire to the fut of the 
throue, 

“ Rise Arthur O’Louchlin,” ses the quane, for its 
the quane of the fairies she was, “ rise, my galyant 
presarver !”? 

“Is it presaryin’ yer majesty’s glory that I ’ve 
been doin’? Sure I don’t know how it was 
done,” ses the Squire, “but I ’ll rise up from my 
knees, for the dimings on the flure is n’t asy to 
knale on,” 


“ Listen,” said the lady, “listen, kind-hearted 
mortial,” 

“Och! git away wid yer blarney and bodera- 
shun, may it plase your honor’s majesty,” ses the 
Squire, 

“We are the green people, the spirits of the 
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earth. We sport in her blossoms, an’ sometimes 
makin’ ourselves small as the midges by a pow’r 
we have, we dive to the bothom uv the flowers, 
an’ faste on the honey, an’ dhrink the jew. But 
we ’re a powerful race of inimies to contind with. 
The blue paple, the sperrits of the air, are our 
mortial foes ; an’ if we transgress certain laws they 
have pow’r over us. So to be shortnin’ my story 
I trespassed on the laws uv the race, an’ bekem a 
slave to thim. I was imprisoned in the form of a 
green berd as you saw me, there to continue till 
some mortal should relase me through pure mercy 
an’ kindness, an’ not a dhrop uv any thin’ else at 
all, at all. Whin this was done I had pour over 
my inimies for iver and iver. You gave me 
that pour, an’ I now give you your chice uv any 
thin’ that you see fit to ask. Spake, an’ spake 
freely.” 

Well, the Squire was astonished, as you may 
suppose, an’ he did n’t know what to say at first, 
but he pulled up his heart, and ses he, « Its dyin’ 
I am, your majesty, for the love of Miss Fanny at 
the castle, an’ its the like fancy she has to me, 
but the ould earl, her father, won’t harkin’ to the 
match, because he ses I ’m sorely givin to the 
dhrink, as though a man could n’t make himself 
happy wid the porter widout makin’ a baste uv 
himself.” 

«“Can’t yees lave off the dhrink ?” axed the quane. 

«“ Why I might to be sure,” ses the Squire. 

“ To obleege me,” ses the quane, mighty coaxin’- 
like. 

«Och! Yis,” sed the Squire, “I'll give yees 
my word that the divil a dhrop, savin’ yere prisince, 
shall cross my lips from this time forth, not aven 
barrin’ a christenin’ or a wake.” 

« Let it be so,” ses the quane, “ an’ now for the 
dance.” ‘Thin the birds chirruped, an’ the music 
struck up, an’ the quane guv him her han’, an’ 
’round they all wint, a jiggin it like mad. 

*Round an’ ’round agin did they go, an’ back- 
‘erds an’ for’reds, an’ forninst one another, an’ 
thin beyant the pillars, an’ the music wint fasther 
and fasther, an’ they got a chasin’ ache other 
through the pallis halls, an’ the quane looked more 
beautiful than iver. And what d’ ye think uv all 
thoughts in the world intered into the head uv the 
Squire. He thought he ’d be after stalin’ a kiss, 
but he ’*d better been lettin’ it alone; fur he had n’t 
but got it, whin a slap of thunder struck him, 
an’ samed as heavy as a spat from the bar uy 
the back-dure, an’ knockt him clane spacheless an’ 
sinseless. Whin he recoverd he found himself a 
lyin’ in the top of a hape of stones on the middle 
uv the road, 

From that day out the Squire desarted_ the 
dhrink, an’ none of the b’ys could give the raison, 
About a twelvemonth afther, he married Miss 
Fanny at the castle, an’ the childer kept springin’ 
up, an’ springin’ up ’round him, an’ he kept a 
growin’ richer and richer, an’ paple a wundherin’ 
their fill. 'Whin he was about to die, he called his 
wife an’ childer to his bedside, an’ tould them the 
story I ’ve been a relatin, concarnin’ THE 
FAIRY OF BANNOCKDOWNDILLY. 
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That knows his rider. 


More than a week passed, during which we 
kept a southwardly course, until at length one fine 
sunny day we beheld the low islands of the Baha- 
mas looming up on the horizon. A calm came 
down upon us when we were still some leagues from 
land, and continued all day, leaving us idly rolling 
on the swell, wearied of inaction, and listlessly 
gazing upon the monotonous scene around. No 
one unless he has witnessed such a thing can pic- 
ture to himself a calm off the Bahamas. There 
was not a breath of air; the ripple of the waves 
was sluggish and measured; the glassy surface of 
the sea glowed like a furnace; and over the low 
sandy island, lying on the distant seaboard, flickered 
a wavy atmosphere, betokening the intense heat of 
the noon-day sun. Occasionally a bird would sail 
slowly by from the far off shore; and anon we 
caught the glistening of the surf, like diamonds, in 
the sunshine. Slowly and wearily the day wore by. 
The men lay in groups under the bulwarks, or 
wherever the least shade could be obtained; and 
the sails hung idly flapping as the brig heaved on 
the swell, or cheeping their yards as they swayed 
heavily to and fro. The approach of evening was 
hailed with unbounded joy, for it promised us at 
least a partial relief from the sultriness of the day ; 
and when at last the sun set behind a low island in 
the west, bringing out its outline clearly a moment 
against the sky, and then gradually leaving it in 
shadowy indistinctness, not an eye that did not gaze 
with delight upon the scene. 

Notwithstanding the courteous demeanor of the 
captain of the brig I had several times entertained 








CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 


No. XII. 


‘*Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


Welcome to their roar!” Childe Harold. 


THE PIRATE’S HOLD. 


* To beard the lion in his den.” Marmion 


| There was a licence perceptible generally among 


the crew unusual even in privateers of the most 
exceptionable class, and though experience had 
shown me that, in moments of peril, no body of 
men could be more ready to obey the leader in 
whom they placed apparently the most unbounded 
confidence, yet I well knew that among all free- 
booters the least mutinous attempt, at such times, 
was considered as little better than treachery, and 
that the utmost unity was looked upon by officers 
and men as the sole defence against capture. ‘There 
were idle words too dropped now and then on the 
quarter deck, and sayings reported to me from the 
forecastle by Taffrail and my own men, which ad- 
mitted of no other interpretation. Still, however, 
the singular character of their leader seemed to me 
little in unison with an outlaw’s life. Gay, idle, and 
versatile, with an air even of aristocratic reserve, 
and now and then a tone of feeling in his conversa- 
tion that partook of sentiment itself, he appeared to 
be too much of a gentleman both in opinion and 
habits to be the leader of a gang of freebooters. Sub- 
sequent events led me to believe these manners 
were wholly affected on his part, but if so, they 
were worn with an air too natural to be suspected 
by any one. ‘There was, however, much in his face 
that belied his careless mien. An eye of fire; @ 

thin, scornful lip; and a brow already stamped 
with the lines of care and thought, told that he 
was more than he seemed. But though even then 
I saw all this, little did I imagine the passion that 
really slumbered below. Wild, erring being !—@" 
outcast from the word, and returning that world’s 
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wreathed that face were only assumed to mark the 
mighty passions slumbering at the heart. But I 
digress, 

“The last faint glow of the declining day had died 
upon the western horizon, and the short twilight of 
those regions had already half gone by, when the 
look out reported a sail upon our lee bow, and di- 
rectly the tall masts of a ship were seen emerging 
around a promontory of the neighboring island, 
faintly traced against the now shadowy background 
of the sunset sky. A moment’s scrutiny proved 
the stranger to be a merchantman. In an iustant 
the late silent brig swarmed with an eager crew. 
Every port, look out, and ratlin was filled with 
inquiring faces. ‘The leader, too, caught the infec- 
tion, and in an instant was another man. He 
looked first at the stranger; then hastily run his 
eye around the horizon; and with a smile wetting 
his finger he held it up a moment in the air. 

“It dries—the breeze is coming,” he shouted 
aloud, “ fate wills that yon fat sluggard shall be our 
prize,—cheer up my lads,”——and as a puff of wind 
suddenly curled the glassy surface of the deep at 
his feet he added gaily, “ make all sail with a will, 
and we e’l be on board of our chase before midnight 
—away all,” 

The tone, the look, the gesture of the leader, and 
the wild exultation in the answering shout of the 
crew revealed all at once. We were on board a 
piratical vessel, and about perhaps to witness the 
merciless slaughter of unoffending men: What 
might yet be our own fate no human being could 
tell. The same wilfulness in the leader of the out- 
laws which had hitherto preserved our lives, might 
the next moment destine us to death‘as a necessary 
precaution required by his own safety. But though 
these uneasy sensations for a moment tortured my 
bosom, the natural buoyancy of my character soon 
asserted its equilibrium, and the increasing interest 
of the chase eventually banished them totally, for 
the time, from my mind. 

The merchantman was at first nearly two miles 
distant, well on our lee bow, but no sooner did 
we give chase than the space between us rapidly 
lessened, though every effort was made on her part 
to escape from a neighbor so suspicious looking as 
the long, low, rakish brig on her weather quarter. 
Knowing the deadly character of that neighbor, I 
had fervently hoped the ship might prove the better 
sailer, and a sickening sensation came over me as 
I saw how swiftly the pirates were gaining on the 
unoflending merchantman. Sail, after sail, was dis- 
tended from her lofty mast,—but all in vain. We 
could see them wetting down her canvass to the 
courses, A short half an hour, however, convinced 
them of the folly of attempting an escape, and then 
with a sullen air the kites were taken in, they hauled 
up across our bows, and in another instant the Ame- 
rican flag shot up to the gaff, and opened majestically 
to the breeze, It was answered by displaying the 


British ensign from the brig. Little alas! did they 
know the deceitful foe they had ‘to deal with. 
What would I not, at that moment, have given to 
have ensured their escape from their relentless pur- 
suers, 

“ They do n’t mean to fight ?” suddenly exclaimed 





the captain of the brig, as the merchantman luffed 
short up toward us, and disclosed a row of bristling 
ports, while her crew could be seen hurrying to and 
fro upon her decks, “ they can ’t have such pluck.” 

The words had scarcely left his mouth when a 
cloud of smoke puffed out of the stranger’s bows, 
and a shot richochetting along the water, plunged 
into the sea, so close to the bows of the brig, that it 
sent the spray in showers over the forecastle. 

“ Yankees to the core, by —,” ejaculated the 
captain, and then lifting his voice, he thundered 
forth «cast loose the swivel—peg into the hull of 
that noisy rascal—all hands to quarters—luff, luff 
—Fire !” 

The shot went whizzing on its way with uner- 
ring certainty, and the next instant was crashing 
among the timbers of the merchantman. But 
though far beneath the brig, in effective force, the 
crew of the ship was not disheartened. They 
cheered lustily as they returned the fire of the 
piratical vessel, keeping their craft well up to the 
wind, and endeavoring to gain a raking position 
on the bow of their pursuers. Their metal, how- 
ever, was so much lighter than that of the pirates, 
that it did little or no injury; and their determined 
resistance only served to exasperate men in whom 
every gallant feeling was long since dead. Half 
an hour passed in this exciting contest, during 
which the ship had got dreadfully cut up, and 
though the fight had changed into a running one, 
the distance between the combatants had gradually 
decreased. Still the merchantman shewed no signs 
of surrendering. A ball at this instant came crash- 
ing across the deck, and tearing away the quar- 
ter railing, within a foot of the pirate captain, 
cut the man at the wheel completely in two, It 
was a ghastly sight. The lip of the rovers quiver- 
ed, and his eye flashed fearfully. 

«“ Killed the best man of my crew, by the —. 
Ho% here let us show these devils our true colors, 
and then for revenge—up with the flag.” 

The deep, thrilling tone in which this was 
spoken curdled my very blood. Every vestige of 
the former man had vanished from his counten- 
ance, and he stood before me as he really was, 
the lawless, reckless pirate. As the bunting was 
brought on deck he seized it hastily, and with his 
own hands sent it glancing to the gaff. It unrolled 
slowly, fluttered an instant uncertainly, and then 
streaming out in the moonlight, disclosed a black 
flag, unrelieved by a single emblem. ‘The mer- 
chantman was by this time rapidly closing, and I 
could hear, I thought, a stifled groan from her 
crew as they beheld the fearful ensign. But the 
next moment a shout of defiance rung out upon 
the night, and the whole broadside of the ship 
was discharged at once. It came crashing and 
tearing along with terrific execution, strewing the 
crew of the pirate, wounded and shrieking along 
our decks. ‘The guns had been loaded with grape. 

“Up with the helm—run the villains aboard,” 
shouted the pirate captain, seemingly transformed 
into a perfect fury, “have done with this child’s 
play, and let us board, and sweep their decks, No 
quarter—no quarter,” 

Not a sound came from the merchantman as 
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we ranged rapidly alongside, but a silence like 
that of the grave hung over her late noisy decks. 
The two vessels were now swiftly approaching 
each other; and the firing for a moment ceased, 
as if by mutual consent. It was a scene little in 
unison with the fierce passions of the two contend- 
ing crews. The moon shone calmly down upon 
the untroubled ocean, holding her cloudless way on 
high in unrivalled beauty; while the smoke of the 
conflict, floating slowly down to leeward, hung 
like a thick veil on the surface of the waters. No 
sound was heard except the rippling of the waves, 
the creaking of the gun carriages, and the deep 
breathing of the men. An instant of suspense 
ensued, and then the voice of the pirate thundered 
forth, 

«Cast out the grapnels—muster on the fore. 
castle all—boarders ahoy !” and in another mo- 
ment the two vessels were afoul, and the solid 
masses of the outlaw crew, were clustering like 
bees in the fore-rigging of the brig. Not a second 
was suffered to elapse before the pirate captain 
waved his sword in the moonlight, and crying out 
for his crew to follow him, sprung at one bound 
upon the deck of the merchantman. His followers 
gave a cheer, that sounded in my ear like the 
shout of fiends, and. brandishing their cutlasses 
aloft, swept after him upon the almost deserted 
deck, ‘They had scarcely, however, reached it 
before the scanty crew of the ship sprang from 
their hiding place behind the deck-cabin, and with 
a shout of daring, desperate defiance, unmasked 
a carronade they had kept concealed, and whose 
muzzle now frowned not a half a dozen yards 
from the crowded masses of the boarders. A 
scream of suppressed agony burst simultaneously 
from the outlaws; but over all was heard, as calm 
and collected as ever, the deep voice of their leader 
shouting, 

«“ Forward—forward—down with the gunner,” 
and dashing furiously upon the gun, he drew a 
pistol from his belt and fired at the man who held 
the match. The flash of the pistol gleamed an 
instant out, but the report was drowned in a 
fiercer and more terrific sound. For one instant 
the deck seemed a blaze of light, as that stream 
of fire gushed from the carronade along the decks; 
and then rose up mingled groans, shrieks, curses, 
and blasphemies, telling how fearfully the grape and 
cannister had done its work. Never—never shall 
1 forget that sight. A dozen men lay mangled 
upon the deck, torn by that discharge, literally into 
pieces; for an instant there was a pause, as if the 
slaughtered and the living were alike stunned by 
the blow ; and when the smoke floated lazily aside 
I beheld a complete lane made through the masses 
of the boarders, But the pause was only for an 
instant. ‘The pirate captain was unhurt, for his im- 
petuous change had placed him beside the muzzle 
of the piece at the very moment of its discharge; 
and before the blinding flash had vanished, or the 
roar of the gun died on the air, he had driven 
his cutlass through the skull of the gunner, down 
to the very chin. The first sounds that again 
broke the thrilling silence were his hearse, fierce 
tones, 





THE LAST WAR. 


«On—on, my lads—revenge—no quarter to the 
murderers.”’ 

“Stand by me boys, and let us die like men,” 
came sternly back from the leader of the gallant 
crew grouped on the quarter deck of the mer. 
chantman, and drawing a pistol from his belt, he 
added, turning to the pirate captain, “ come on— 
that to your heart.” 

“Cut him down,” shouted a dozen outlaws, 
striking at and disabling him before he could fire; 
while a deep voice thundered in the midst, « cleave 
him to the chin,” and the next instant I beheld 
him reeling to the earth. 

I could see no more. All was confusion, The 
smoke, the clash, the curses of men, the shouts of 
victory, and the cries of the wounded rose up 
together in terrific discord. It was a scene of 
wild tumult, and unmitigated slaughter. ‘Though 
fighting like men, determined to die nobly, the 
little band of my countrymen was no match for 
the hordes that poured in upon them from the brig. 
As soon as one fell another supplied his place, 
the blows of the combatants growing more inces- 
sant as the contest thickened, until at last, wound- 
ed, worn out, and terribly thinned in number, the 
little band made a last stand beside the wheel 
house. I felt all my spirit leap within me to rush 
to their aid, and I know not what madness I 
might have committed had not Henley forcibly 
restrained me. So few, so gallant,—and yet so 
hopelessly contending. A desperate struggle en- 
sued around this their last retreat; but it was in 
vain. A rush was made on them—there was a 
momentary clashing of swords, a few wild shouts, 
and then, one by one, the overpowered victims 
were butchered and cast overboard. Oh! God I 
think I still see that dreadful scene. The despair- 
ing groans of the wounded; the wild straining eye- 
balls as they were cast backward into the sea; 
the few agonising struggles of the hapless suf- 
ferers who still lived in the water, and the dark, 
bloody hue of the ocean, deepening to a livid 
purple, marking the spot where they had sunk to 
their martyred graves. Not a soul was spared. 
Every living being fell a victim to the rage of the 
pirates. But I cannot dwell upon the sickening 
picture. My brain reeled, a faintness came over 
me, and I was glad to hide my feelings in the 
silence of my cot. 

When I came on deck after an hour’s absence, 
how changed was all around, Every vestige of 
the late butchery had vanished; the ocean had 
resumed its wonted color at my feet, and the full, 
unclouded moon was pouring her liquid light upon 
a scene as lovely as I had ever witnessed. The 
captured merchantman lay in her old position. It 
was evident from the appearance of her decks that 
the work of pillage had been going on without 
intermission since the capture. Boxes, bales, the 


most costly merchandise, and articles of every 
description whatever were strewn promiscuously 
around, and so occupied were the pirates in se- 
curing their spoil, that every sign of discipline 
appeared to have vanished from the brig. For 
some minutes I stood on the deserted quarter deck 
| full of uneasy thoughts as to my own situation. 
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could scarcely believe after what I had witnessed 
that the pirates would permit me to depart alive ; 
and yet I felt a doubt in my breast, whether, even 
if I could escape, I ought to avenge my murdered 
countrymen, and bring to justice my own preser- 
vers. But these thoughts were cut short by the 
loud summons of the boatswain, calling all hands 
aboard, and in a few moments their prize was 
deserted, and the most valuable articles having 
already been transferred to the piratical vessel, the 
ship was given to the flames, All sail was then 
made on the brig, and she stood away rapidly 
to the southward. 

The burning ship meanwhile lit up the whole 
horizon with its glare. It was a magnificent 
epectacle. ‘The flames soon caught the shrouds, 
ran up the ratlins, licked around the masts, shot 
into the tops, and streaming, meteor-like, along 
the stays, caught to the royals themselves, and 
wrapped the gallant vessel in a pyramid of fire ; 
while the smoke rolling in dense masses on high, 
gathered in a thick cloud just above the masthead, 
and eddying slowly away to leeward, formed a 
black, pitchy back-ground, against which the lurid 
flames stood out in bold relief. Occasionally a 
gust of wind would sweep a forked fragment of 
fire waving away upon its bosom; while ever and 
anon showers of sparks would go glittering far 
down to leeward, until they ~— into the dim 
obscurity. How long I might have gazed spell- 
bound on the sight I know not, but at this instant 
the look-out reported a strange sail on the star- 
board bow. 

«Bring me the night glass,” eagerly said the 
pirate captain, ® 

It was brought, and he took a long, scrutinising 
glance of nearly five minutes, 

“A frigate by —,” said he, as he took the tele- 
scope from his eye, “and an American one too 
by her heavy lower yards, I should say—-we must 
take to our heels,” and lifting his voice, without a 
moment’s pause, he thundered, “all hands make 
sail—boatswain crack on every thing.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” was the answer; then followed 
the piping of the whistle, and the shrill cry, «all 
hands make sail ahoy,” and in five minutes we 
were stretching away from the stranger at the rate 
of seven knots an hour. For a short space the 
pirates flattered themselves they were undiscovered; 
but the burning ship was too sure an evidence of 
their neighborhood to be disregarded ; and in less 
than a quarter of an hour I had the gratification 
of seeing the frigate alter her course, and bear 
down after the brig with every rag of canvass 
aboard. She was a capital sailor, and I soon 
saw a hair’s breadth might decide the pursuit. It 
Was to be a chase of life or death. 

I had insensibly become so deeply interested in 
the pursuit that, in my eagerness to obtain a better 
view of the frigate, I had gone forward as far as 
the main rigging, when I felt a hand laid upon my 
shoulder, and turning around I beheld the now 
stern countenance of the pirate captain, 

. “ Follow me,” said he laconically, and knowing 
he uselessness of resistance, I stepped on deck, 
and went aft, No sooner had we reached the 
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wheel-house than drawing me to one side he said 
in a whisper, but still sternly, 

“You are my guest, Mr. Danforth, and I am 
bound to protect you; but I cannot answer for 
your life if you go foolishly forward among my 
men. ‘They are highly exasperated for this night’s 
work, and there is a devil in their eyes whenever 
they catch a sight of you, which bodes you no 
good. Your companion has very wisely gone 
below, it would be well for you to do the same.” 

This was said in a cold, measured tone that 
seemed intended to put an end to all further con- 
versation, though once or twice while he was 
speaking I fancied I saw his features working as 
if with some inward emotion. But I could not 
misinterpret his desire to make our interview as 
short as possible. I felt, however, indebted to 
him for a warning, which I saw at a glance had 
perhaps saved my life. 1 therefore muttered some- 
thing by way of thanks, 

“Thanks! well perhaps you are right,” said 
this singular being abstractedly, “ but I feel some- 
how an interest in you—you remind me of poor 
—’’ but checking himself, he added with affected 
reserve, “I will do all 1 can to protect you, for I 
am not the foe to hospitality. I must trust to 
your honor if we escape,” and he turned upon his 
heel. 

I paused a moment in wonder at the conduct 
of this mysterious being. Who could he be ?— 
how had he been driven to this course of life ?—— 
what strange event in his history was it, to which 
he had now for the second time adverted, and 
which seemed to interest him in me ?—were ques- 
tions that passed rapidly before my mind. Fierce 
and relentless as the late butchery had proved him 
to be, I could not help feeling a concern in him 
almost amounting to sympathy, I was still oceu- 
pied with these thoughts, when he crossed over 
rapidly toward me, whispering sternly as he passed, 

“Fool! is your life worth nothing ?—the men 
are grumbling louder every minute—go below.” 

The intimation could no longer be disregarded, 
and casting a last look at the pursuing frigate, I 
turned and descended to my cot. Despite my 
anxiety, the excitement of the day had been such 
as to overpower me with fatigue, and in a little 
time I was sound asleep. 

When I woke from my slumber, the hurrying of 
feet on deck, and the shouts of the officers, con- 
vinced me that the crisis of the chase had come, 
and, regardless of danger, hastily leaping from my 
cot, I hurried upon deck, cautiously screening 
myself partially from sight, however, behind the 
wheel-house, while I could at the same time com- 
mand an unobstructed view of the horizon around. 

It was early morning, and a light haze still hung 
upon the waters, dimming the view upon the sea- 
board, but leaving the sky above unclouded. The 
first rapid glance around me diselosed the dan- 
gerous position of the pirate’s vessel. Directly 


ahead of us lay a low, sandy island, covered with 
dwarf trees, and indented with a narrow bay, to- 
ward the mouth of which we were stretching under 
a press of canvass, that almost seemed jerking the 
Well on our starboard quarter, 


masts bodily out. 
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with every rag abroad, could be seen the frigate, 
scarcely a cannon shot off, dashing furiously to- 
ward the same goal; while a couple of miles or 
sO up on our starboard bow, with a pyramid of 
canvass rising from her low, dark hull, and her 
long, slender masts bowing half way to the horizon, 
was a man-of-war schooner, in which, at a single 
glance, I recognised Tue Storm. My heart leaped 
at the sight. I saw that escape was almost inevi- 
table, every thing depending upon weathering the 
cape of the bay, which lay so directly in the wind’s 
eye, that none but desperate men could hope to 
pass in without tacking, and thus running directly 
into the arms of the schooner, whose forces could, 
at least, hold the outlaws in bay until the frigate 
should come up. 
be, it was the only hope of escape; and the pi- | 
rate captain was just issuing his order to at- 
tempt it when I came on deck. Every thing | 
was hauled close; the helm put hard down; and | 
then, like an arrow, the brig glanced duroaghi the 
surging waters. 

“There goes the frigate—-look out,” shouted 
the captain, as the man-of-war, perceiving the de- 
sign of the pirate, and coming at that moment 
within range, opened a rapid, well-directed fire on 
the brig, «thrown well, by heaven,” he added, as 
a ball whizzed up to within a half a dozen fathoms, 
and then pitched headlong into the sea. 


The chase now became one of absorbing in- | 


terest. The breeze was blowing almost a hurri- 
cane, and the heavy frigate gained rapidly on the 
light brig; while momentarily her guns came 
booming along the deep, in rapid succession.— 
Could the pursuit have lasted a half an hour longer 
the capture of the pirates would have been inevi- 
table, but in the very heat of the chase the frigate 
came within her soundings, and was compelled to 
haul off. She still, however, kept up a cannonade 
upon the brig; while the gallant little schooner 
was rapidly closing ahead. 
moment. We were now within half a cable’s 
length of the surf that broke on the hard, sandy 
beach of the cape, and the lead, that had been 
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kept constantly agoing, told that in another mo. 
ment we would be aground. ‘There was scarcely 
a dozen fathoms left to pass. The helsman waver. 
ed. At that instant a fierce, sudden puff of wind 
laid the brig down to her bearings. 

“ Keep her to it,” thundered the pirate captain, 
leaping on a carronade, from whence he could 
observe the perilous point without obstruction, 
“swerve not a hair’s breadth, and we clear the 


| point yet, close, close—closer,” he shouted, and, 
| as in obedience to his orders, the brig was kept 





But daring as the attempt would | 
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It was an exciting | 





down until the water bubbled through her scuppers, 
she glanced like a meteor by the point, leaving 
the breakers foaming not a pistol shot on her lee, 
and the next instant amid a loud cheer from the 
men, was gliding along in the smooth water of the 
| bay. Owing to the curve of the estuary we almost 
instantly lost sight of our pursuers, or only caught 
a glimpse of their royals, for a moment, over the 
tops of the intervening trees, We could hear 
the frigate, however, firing signal guns for the 
| schooner’s recall. In half an hour the brig had 
passed through a narrow strait, at the head of the 
little bay, and entered a broad sluggish lagoon, 
such as are found embosomed in many of the low, 
sandy islands of the South. It was thickly sur- 
rounded with woods, coming close down to the 
water’s edge. At the very outlet of this lake, and 
in a position to rake the strait, the brig was 
moored broadside on; the guns from the starboard 
side were brought over and accommodated on the 
larboard; the nettings were triced up, the ammv- 
nition served out, and the small arms distributed. 
Besides this a carronade was landed near the 
mouth of the strait, and being charged to the 
muzzle with grape, was concealed with a party of 
men among some thick bushes; while a half a 
score of good marksmen were posted behind the 
trees along the strait to pick off the boats’ crews 
if they should attempt to carry the lagoon, The 
rations were then served out, and the meu given 
a double allowance of grog. Every thing be- 
tokened how fierce and desperate would be the 
defence of THE PIRATE’S HOLD. 


MY SISTER. 


Tue sky above was fairer once 
Than now it seems to me ; 
And sweeter was the linnet’s song 
Upon the tall oak tree! 
Each flow’r that deck’d the smiling plain, 
More lovely once was seen, 
More beautiful each sun-lit hill, 
And ev’ry vale more green ! 
Washington, D. C. May, 1840. 


Alas! these never please me now 
As they have pleased before; 

Since she who gave them all their charms 
Is with me now no more! 

Lost is the beauty of the scene— 
The music of the wave— 

Oh, SisTer, since that gloomy day 


They bore thee to the grave! T. S. D. 
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IMILDA DE’ 


LAMBERTAZZI. 


A ROMANCE OF ITALIAN HISTORY. 


Tue states of Italy, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, present a scene of turmoil | 
and revolution, which bewilders the most acute | 
student of their history. Their several govern. | 
ments, though nominally subject to the imperial | 
authority, were never entirely wrested from the | 
hands of the people. Different emperors had put | 
forth all their energies to subdue their haughty | 
spirit; and the royal presence for a time overawed 
them; but no sooner had they withdrawn with 
their troops than, fanned into life by the ambitious 
counsels of the Holy See, the smothered embers | 
of revolt burst forth with redoubled fury; and the 
decisive victory of Leguano at length showed the 
impossibility of subduing them. 

Bat the liberty for which they fought with such 
tenacious valor was quickly subverted by the pas- 
sions of the ignorant multitude, or the tyranny of 
ambitious lords; and their whole history, though 
they bore the name of Republics, is little better 
than a record of alternate anarchy and oppression. 
The virtues for which they were distinguished 
shone forth only in times of common danger, when 
the petty enmities of factions and cities were laid 
aside for the public good, and they rallied around 
the standard of their independence with all the 
enthusiasm of patriotic freemen. But no sooner 
was the common danger dissipated by their united 
courage than each city renewed its petty quarrels 
with increased fury; and even when the various 
governments had settled their differences with each 
other, and peace was restored without the walls 
of the several cities, the feuds of powerful families 
Within involved each in a state of bloody civil war. 
The internal government of each was subject to 
continual change, and fluctuated between absolute 
monarchy and entire democracy, according as the 
populace, the nobles, or some ambitious individual 
acquired the ascendancy. In such a state of 
affairs the warrant for every man’s safety was his | 
sword. ‘The authority of government was main- 
tained only by foree of arms. The dwelling of 
every citizen who possessed either rank or wealth 
was an armed castle; whose chief, too haughty to 
Submit his quarrels to the decision of the law, was 
ready, on the slightest provocation, to put himself 
at the head of his armed followers, and adjust his 
difficulties with his foe in mortal conflict. 











The families of Lambertazzi and Geiremei had 
for years been the rival factions of Bologna; and 
many a bloody fight had attested the rancour of 
their hereditary hatred. ‘The leaders of each party 
had been many times deprived of their estates, and 
banished by the victory of their rival; and each 
had risen to power, or sunk into insignificence, as 
fortune favored, or forsook them. 

At the time when our narrative commences, the 
chief of the family of Lambertazzi was an aged 
man, whose energies had been spent amidst the 
turmoil of public and private war, and whose 
strength was beginning to sink beneath the weight 
of three score years. But though the infirmities 
of his body forbade him to engage in those stirring 
scenes which had occupied his earlier years, his 
mind had not yet felt the ravages of time, and his 
wisdom and experience still directed the affnirs of 
his family, which were executed by the vigorous 
hands of his three sons. 

It was early summer, and the rich plains of Italy 
were glowing in her unrivalled sun. The sky was 
without a cloud, and the vine-hills were green with 
their luxuriant fruit. The day had been one of 
activity and bustle in the castle of Lambertazzi. 
The ceaseless clatter of arms; the continual arrival 
of armed citizens; and the military vigilance with 
which every part of the castle was guarded showed 
that its inmates anticipated an attack. But the 
day passed on without any alarm,—and at the 
approach of night the notes of preparation were 
exchanged for those of revelry and mirth; for in 
accordance with the luxurious customs of Italy the 
chiefs of Lambertazzi had prepared to conciliate 
the zeal and friendship of their followers, by in- 
dulging them in a sumptuous feast. In an exten- 
sive hall, which was adorned with paintings, 
statuary, and various other relics of ancient gran- 
deur, the banquet was spread with an “elegance 
and luxury, which in that rude age was known 
only to Italy. But whilst the profligate soldiers 
were thus indulging themselves, a scene was enact- 
ing in another part of the castle of a far different 
nature. 


It was about midnight : most of the feasters had 


sunk down in their places in a state of inebriety ; 
whilst the stronger headed ones who still with. 
stood the effects of the liquor, were venting their 
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party spirit in profane oaths and vengeful threats 
against the family of Geiremei, or breaking the 
stillness of the midnight hour with the loud chorus 
of some Bachanalian song, when during one of 
the loudest of these bursts of revelry, the door 
which led into the court in the rear of the castle 
was slowly opened and closed by the delicate hand 
of an Italian beauty. Stepping softly upon the 
marble pavement, she paused for a moment and 
looked cautiously around. Not a solitary being 
was visible in the dim enclosure; and apparently 
re-assured by the silence of the deserted place, she 
walked quickly to the gate at the lower end of the 
court, and rousing the sentinel who was sleeping 
on his post, said in a low, hurried whisper, 

«« Have you heard the signal yet, Alonzo ?” 

« No—I be—lieve not,” he stammered out, 
abashed at having been found asleep, and then in 
a lower tone he added, as if speaking to himself, 
“the holy mother forgive me—there must have 
been some drug in that cup of wine I did but 
take before leaving the hall.” 

«“ You are sure you heard nothing,” said the 
lady, with a dejected air. 

«“ Yes—Signora,” said the man, “ there has not 
even been the whistle of a child.” 

«It is well—silence, you know,” said the lady, 
slipping a gold piece into the man’s hand as she 
turned away, and slowly crossing the court, ‘“ what 
can have detained him ?” 

For nearly a half an hour she continued pacing 
the little court-yard, keeping, however, cautiously 
within the shadow of the gloomy walls, and occa- 
sionally looking anxiously toward the gate as if 
she expected the entrance of some one from that 
quarter. At length a low whistle was heard from 
without, and cautiously opening the gate, the sen- 
tinel gave admittance to a young man in the garb 
of a merchant, who the next minute was locked 
in the arms of his lady-love. For some time 
neither spoke. The lover held the lady’s hand ; 
while they gazed passionately into each others eyes. 

“ You are not as punctual as usual to-night. 
You know you promised to come at twelve, and 
now it must be past one. How could you stay co 
late? Has your Imilda’s company fewer eharms 
than formerly? Or do you begin to think her love 
not worth the danger you incur to enjoy it?” 

The young man appeared to be deeply agitated, 
but after an efiort succeeded in answering with 
considerable calmness. 

« The warlike preparations I saw about the 
castle made me hesitate to give the signal,” and 
he continued after a short pause, “I fear the in- 
creasing troubles in which I hear your family is 
engaged will render my visits still more dangerous, 
and unless you will consent to flee with me, it may 
be that we shall be deprived of each other’s com- 
pany altogether. Oh! if you but knew whai I 
have endured to gain your love, you would not 
hesitate to return my faithfulness by throwing your- 
self entirely upon my protection.” 

« That cannot be,” said Imilda—«I can never 
consent to leave my aged father. Besides you 
know not the fiery tempers of my brothers. They 
are rich and powerful; and they would exert their 
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utmost influence to overtake us, and should they 
do so both our lives would, perhaps, be the penalty 
of our rashness,” 

“I too am powerful!” cried the young man 
raising himself up into a proud attitude, whilst bh 
bosom swelled with contending emotions, «I ty 
have wealth and influence, and would you but con. 
sent to be mine, I might soon put that of your 
brothers to the test, and show them that I can 
defend my own.” 

“If you are powerful,” said Imilda, in a tone of 
mingled incredulity and surprise, for hitherto she 
had known her lover only in the character which 
his dress would appear to betoken, “ would it not 
be more in unison with a lover’s conduct to come 
to his lady’s defence, than to wish her to flee with 
him from danger? I entreat you as I have often 
done before to let me reveal our passion to my 
father, and when he knows your character I am 
sure he will approve of it. You can then join my 
brothers in the defence of our castle against the 
attack of our enemies, the Geiremei, and thus se. 
cure both my safety and your own.” 

« Never! never!” ejaculated the young man,— 
*‘ your tyrannical father and brothers are unworthy 
of the support of an honest and brave man. I, like 
every true friend of Bologna am their mortal enemy, 
I—I am Boniface Geiremei, and but for you their 
blood should ere now have bathed the ruins of this 
castle. I have come to-night for the last time to 
offer you a home under the protection of him to 
whom you are dearer than life. Oh! refuse me 
not! To-morrow !” 

The struggle in the breast of the fair girl was 
short; for what can overcome the love of a daugh- 
ter of Italy? With a faint scream she threw 
herself upon his bosom, faintly saying, “I will go, 
for life or death I am yours.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and was about 
urging her to fly at once, without delay, when the 
castle door burst open, and the three brothers 
rushed forth. They had heard of the meeting of 
the lovers through the treachery of Imilda’s maid ; 
and had come to order the ignoble merchant to be 
thrust from the castle gate by their horseboys.— 
But their fierce and unmeaning language was 
quickly turned to blows, when by the light of the 
moon they recognised the features of their enemy. 
Rushing upon him with oaths and imprecations, 
they tore Imilda from her lover’s arms, and with 
drawn swords called upon him to defend himself. 
The struggle was short; for what could one man, 
however brave, do against three? ‘The young 
noble fell pierced with a fatal wound from the 
poisoned dagger of one of his foes. Having per- 
formed- this work of death, the brothers caught 
Imilda, who when she saw her lover fall had faint- 
ed away, rudely in their arms and hurried to the 
castle. In their haste to tell the death of theit 
foe to their comrades in the hall, they threw theit 
sister carelessly on a couch in an adjoining room, 
and left her alone in that senseless state, only 
ordering one of their servitors to call her women 
to her aid. 

After a few minutes had elapsed, howeve!, 
Imilda opened her eyes, and gazed wildly around 
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the deserted apartment, which was lighted by the 


pale glimmer of a single lamp. Memory performed | 


THE NIGHT WHISPER TO THE LONELY 


' 


her office; the fearful occurrence which had just | 


taken place flashed upon her mind; almost frantic 
she rushed from the room, and soon stood by the 
side of her lover’s body. Oh! what was the 
anguish of her soul when she saw him weltering 
in his gore? She knelt by his side, and passion- 
ately kissed his cold, blue lips. His warm breath 
inspired her with some hope of his recovery.— 
With a woman’s quickness she tore aside the 
clothing from his breast, and applying her pale lips 
to the wound endeavored to extract the poison.— 





He opened his eyes and appeared to know her. 
But alas! in her frantic haste she had swallowed | 


Philadelphia, June, 1840. 
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the fatal drug ; and the smile of delighted hope had 
scarce beamed upon her countenance, when her 
brain reeled, and she fell fainting into the arms of 
her lover, who had just enough remaining strength 
to clasp her to his bosom; and they who had loved 
so faithfully in life were locked together in the cold 
embrace of death. 

Such was the beginning of a civil war which 


HEART. 


| shook Italy to its centre, and which was termi- 


nated at length by a fight of forty days in the 
streets of Bologna. Thousands had fallen during 
the contest, and the final victory of the Geiremei 
caused the banishment of twelve thousand of their 
enemies, 


m2 Y; 


LONELY HEART. 


BY THE PRAIRIE BARB. 


Linger, fond mourner, still, 

Oh, linger yet within the vale of gloom, 

Nor let the storms that sweep thy spirit, chill 
Hope’s tender bloom. 


Still upward turn thine eyes, 
When in thy pathway sorrow thou dost meet, 
Faith’s kindly beams in danger will arise, 
And guide thy feet. 


I bear thy mem'ry yet, 

Oh, gentle being wearied and oppressed, 

In worlds remote, where pleasures never set— 
Amid the blest. 


Yes, from the rolling spheres, 
Where bands seraphic join in anthems free ; 
Daughter of sorrows, gentle child of tears, 
I turn to thee. 





Kalamazoo, Michigan, April 23, 1840. 
4 


When from thy slumbers waking, 

In supplication tly bowed soul to cheer, 

Know, ’mid the effulgence o’er thy spirit breaking, 
That I am near. 


Breathing soft numbers o’er thee— 

And singing light, I whisper to thee rest, 

Weaving fond dreams [ cast their charms before thee, 
My earthly blest. 


Turn from thy sad emotions, 
Hush the wild storms that o’er thy spirt move ; 
The voiceless yearnings of thy soul’s devotion 
Is heard above. 


Linger, unwearied still, 
Fleet is the hour, the dawn of thy release, 
There is a balm for every earthly ill— 
For mourners, peace. 
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THE MENDICANT. 


A NOUVELLETTE OF THE 


DAYS OF HENRI QUATRE, 


BY J. L. FORTESCUE. 


CHAPTER I. 


« Wuat a lovely morning,” exclaimed Louise de 
Brot, as she threw open the casement overlooking 
the garden of the chateau—* see sister how bright 
the flowers appear, are they not beautiful ?” 

« Beautiful indeed,” said Madaline, advancing 
and throwing her arm around the neck of the 
blooming Louise—* and the air too is so refresh- 
ing—I am sure I shall feel in much better spirits 
here than in the noisy capital.” 

I am afraid,” said Louise, “ it will be very dull 
after the novelties of the place become familiar.— 
You know sister I was never partial to country 
life, and I fear never will be.” 

« And yet,” said Madaline smiling, « you seemed 
pleased at the thought of coming.” 

« And so I was. 
Paris my home, and you and our dear mother 
spending the summer months here. 
me I could not.” 

«I did not suppose you could ; but tell me sister 
—the tear I saw stealing down your cheek when 
the spires of the city were fading in the distance, 
was it the offspring of regret or joy ?” 

«“ Tears,” said Louise sighing, “flow often 
and we know not why; did I question you con- 
cerning all the tears you shed, I should never want 
employment.” 


« You jest now,” said Madaline, blushing and | 


turning aside to conceal her emotions, * but hark ! 
I hear footsteps, some one approaches.” 

«Tis that odious Thouron,” said Louise in a 
half whisper, “ he comes, I doubt not, to solicit our 
company for a morning ride.” 

As she concluded, the door opened, and Francis 
Thouron was ushered into the presence of the 
ladies. After saluting each with a respectful bow, 


he approached Madaline, and handing her a stem | 


cn which were two half blown rose buds, requested 
her to separate them. 


« That would give me pain,” said Madaline, | 


gazing with earnestness on the flowers. 
« How?” said Thouron with surprise. 


Think you I could have made | 


No—believe 


, To part them would detract from the beauty of 


| both, and as they have grown together in strength 
and perfection let them remain so.” * 

« Then wear them as they are.” 

* Nay, Louise shall wear them if you have no 
objections,” said Madaline, handing the flowers to 
her sister, “none will prize them more highly than 
she.” 

* You are very considerate sister,” said Louise, 

taking the buds and placing them in her bosom; 
| «I will keep them for your sake alone.” 
_ The color rose in Thouron’s face, and his lip 
‘curled with a scornful smile, but he was silent— 
| At this moment the gardener approached the wir- 
| dow, and making a profound bow, handed to each 
_ of the sisters a rich boquet of many colored flowers. 
| « You labor early and late Jean,” said Madaline, 
after thanking him kindly. 

«“ Yes, Madamoiselle, I rise when the birds leave 
| their nests, and retire when they seek them.” 

« A delightful occupation it must be,” said Louise. 
| None more so Madamoiselle. I am as happy 
'as our good king in his palace, heaven preserve 
him. Sixty-eight years man and_ boy have I 
spent here, during which I have been but one day 
from my post. ‘That was the day my young master 
' Louis de Crousillat, the sole possessor of this large 
| estate was found dead upon the highway.” 

| «I have heard,” said Madaline, * that the young 
| Noble, de Crousillat, was too fond of company.” 
“Jt is too true. A far different man from his 
gallant father, my lady, who followed Francis I. to 
Italy, and was killed in the battle of Pavia. Ab: 
he was a noble truly,” continued Jean, encourage’ 
| by the smiles of Madaline, “a man without Ie 
| proach.” ; 

“ How long since De Crousillat’s death?” said 
Louise, betraying by her look that she was inte! 
‘ested in the story of the gardener. 
« It is now six years,” said Jean, leaning on his 
spade, “he was found, on the highway, assassr 
, nated,” 

« Assassinated !” exclaimed the sisters simulta- 
‘neously. “And was the perpetrator never disco 
| vered ?” 
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« Never! A gentleman of fortune, it is true, 
now in possession of a large portion of the estate 
was strongly suspected, yet” 

« The slave lies!” shouted Thouron, advancing, 
and casting down upon the gardener a glance of 
mingled scorn and conternpt—“ and nothing but 
his age saves him from the castigation he merits.” 

Madaline and Louise started back in amazement 
at this unexpected outbreak of passion. Jean 
quailed before the withering glance of the indignant 
Thouron. Recovering his composure, however, 
Thouron pleaded an engagement, and retired.— 
Believing that further conversation with the gar- 
dener would give him pain, the sisters bade him a 
good morning, and withdrew to prepare for their 
accustomed ride, 

At the time of which we write the throne of 
France was filled by Henry IV. a prince as wise 
and benificent as ever swayed a monarch’s sceptre. 
During his auspicious reign, the last remnant of 
the feudal system was swept away, and the gloom 
which had for ages overshadowed France, in com- 
mon with all*Europe, vanished before the growing 
light of knowledge. Lands hitherto barren were 
brought into cultivation, and the whole country 
wore a smiling aspect. Henry, though favorable 
to a state of peace, was almost constantly at war 
with his nobles. ‘They sought to re-establish the 
old feudal system, but finding the king determined 
in his opposition, they conspired against him. 'The 
promptitude and courage of Henry, and the vigi- 
lance of Sully foiled their ambitious designs. These 
wars contributed indirectly to the general prosperity 
of the country. Many of the nobles becoming 
deeply involved, were obliged to sell portions of 
their estates to the wealthy of the middling class. 
This, while it contributed to lessen the power of 
the grandees, gave strength and importance to the 
people. 





CHAPTER II. 


The last rays of the declining sun were stream- 
ing through the chamber windows of the castellated 
residence of Thouron, dimly lighting up the dusky 
and mysterious apartment. In its centre stood a 
large, oaken table, on which were scattered numer- 
ous sheets of manuscript, covered with characters 
of strange and fantastic shapes, while in a capacious 
arm chair beside it, reclined Thouron in deep 
thought, his right arm resting upon that of the 
chair, and the open hand pressed firmly against his 
high brow. «Ha! he exclaimed at last, rising 
from his seat, and pacing the floor hurriedly, « sus- 
picion rests upon a gentleman of fortune, now in 
possession of a portion of the estate! To be 
branded as a murderer, and that too in the pre- 
sence of one whom I love above all things. Gold 
Will not close the mouths of the servile, Some- 
thing else must be tried. Yes—no! no more 
murders! ‘To think, too, that Madaline loves an- 
other. Shuns my society—rejects my proposals 
With scom—she alone of woman kind before whom 
I ever deigned to bend the knee. God of heaven! 
can I bear it and not murmur? But she shall be 





humbled, proud as she is, and when once in my 
power—she shall bend to me!” 

As Thouron concluded, he threw himself into 
the chair, and the deep sigh that escaped his bosom 
proved that the storm of passion which had stirred 
up the bitter waters of his soul was fast subsiding. 
For a few minutes a profound silence reigned 
throughout the chamber. ‘The sable curtain of 
night, gemmed with myriads of stars, was now 
drawn around the earth. ‘The owl and bat were 
upon the wing, and the nightingale cheered wood 
and valley with her song. 

Aroused from his reverie by a sharp knocking 
at the door, Thouron rose and drew back the bolt. 
A man bent with age, and bearing in his hand a 
lighted taper, passed in. He was habited in a 
long, black robe, which almost concealed the san- 
dals upon his feet. On the breast was worked a 
large cross. His head was covered with a black 
silk cap, beneath which hung a few thin curls 
of snowy whiteness. «Good night father,” said 
Thouron as he entered, extending his arm to 
support the aged visitor. “ Your presence cheers 
me.” 

« Alas! my son,” said the old man feebly, time 
is dimming fast the spark within me, and I can ill 
bear up against its ravages—the sepulchre awaits 
me, and I look forward to my dissolution with joy 
immeasurable. Yes, hail it as a relief from the 
cares and vexations of this life, and a prelude to a 
happier and a brighter world—a world beyond the 
stars,’ he paused a moment, and then continued, 
“the great object of my life when the flush of 
manhood was on my brow, and the glow of health 
upon my cheek, was the attainment of knowledge. 
I lived, toiled, and would have died for it! I 
seldom slept—night and day were alike tome. I 
explored the great book of nature for instruction. 
The blades of grass, and the ripening grain taught 
me humility; and the painted flower warned me 
against judging by appearances. I looked out upon 
the vast expanse of ocean, and up to the boundless 
blue, and felt the infinite greatness of Him who 
governs all. I read the stars as a written volume. 
Thrice was I condemned to the stake, but I laugh- 
ed at my persecutors, for I knew my own destiny,” 
and his eye kindled as he spoke: but after a mo- 
mentary pause he added in a calmer tone, * but I 
weary you my son, and will retire for the night.” 

«“ Yet stay a moment, good father,” said ‘Thou- 
ron to the astrologer, for such indeed he was, 
‘and tell me—may I wed the maiden ?” 

« Shadows my son,” said the old man solemnly, 
“rest upon your path—forget her and they vanish 
with the gloom of night,” and gathering his robe 
about him, the aged seer retired as noiselessly as he 
came. 

The brow of Thouron darkened, and as the 
echoes of the astrologer’s footsteps died away in 
the distance, he gave full vent to his pent up pas- 
sion. “Fool! fool that I am to listen to him.— 
Shadows! ha! ha! and must I stop for shadows 
and such a prize before me? Forget her! but he 


never loved. I could as soon forgot my own 
name, or the whisperings of ambition. 
she ’s mine or I perish!” 


No! no! 
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CHAPTER III. 


The chateau of Madame de Brot was situatec 
on the north bank of the stately and winding 
Loire, and but a five hour’s ride from the far- 
famed city of Orleans. It had been built under 
the direction of Colonel de Brot, and was consi- 
dered, altogether, one of the first residences in the 
province. The brave colonel, however, did not 
live long after its completion. Me was killed in a 
duel just as the family was preparing to set out 
fer the chateau, and this afflicting bereavement 
set aside, for a time, the intended journey. The 
colonel had now been dead two years, and the 
family had recovered their wonted vivacity of mind. 
The situation of the chateau was indeed well cal- 
culated to cheer a sorrowing heart. It stood upon 
a small eminence, and was surrounded at all points 
by the beauties of nature: On the south flowed 
the majestic Loire, broad, deep, and silent; and on 
the north, east and west, lay rich meadows, vine- 
yards, and forests, beautifully intermingled—the 
whole forming a scene of enchanting loveliness, 
Madame de Brot, at the time of her husbands death, 
wus about forty-two years of age, yet she scarcely 
looked past thirty-five. Her life had been all sun- 
shine. She had floated down the current of Time 
without experiencing any of the vicisitudes which 
seem to be the lot of poor humanity. Madaline 
and Louise were her only children, and her affec- 
tion for them knew no limit. Louise, the younger, 
bore a greater resemblance to Madame than Mada- 
line both in person and disposition. She was all 
gaiety. When not talking she was either laughing 
or singing, and thus she was scarcely ever quiet.— 
Madaline on the contrary was as remarkable for 
her staid demeanor and even temper of mind. She 
was more like her father, being tall of stature, and 
her form graceful and full of majesty. Her face— 
but why attempt its description? ‘To say that the 
features were of the Grecian mould—the mouth 
small—the nose perfect—the eyes dark and pier- 
cing, is what may be said of thousands who would 
not have borne the slightest comparison in point of 
real beauty with Madaline de Brot. There was 
an angel-like expression in her face, of which no 
words can convey even a faint idea. 

No wonder then that Francis Thouron was smit- 
ten with her charms, and strove to win her by every 
artifice. But there was another who loved her— 
yes, loved her with a deep and an unfeigned devo- 
tion—an affection which knew no bounds, and 
which nothing earthly could exterminate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The moon had risen high in the heavens, and 
thew down its mellowing light upon .the tranquil 
bosom of the Loire, as two cavaliers, attired in 
military costume and mounted on coal black steeds, 
rode up to the door of an inn. As no host ap- 
peared, one of them impatiently drew his sword, 
and struck it several hard blows, which resounded 
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through the hostel, and soon procured them ad. 
mission, 

“Your pardon, Messieurs, for detaining you so 
long,” said the sleepy host, as he ushered in his 
guests, with an unusual deference, arising, no doubt, 
from their military dress. “It is not often Antoine 
Duval keeps two well filled purses waiting at his 
door.” 

The hostess meanwhile had prepared a frugal 
rep2st, which they sat down to without ceremony 
—as Antoine entered Paul emptied the last bottle 
of wine. ‘Come, brother, brother,” said he, “ wine 
ho! and hark ye, Master Duval—let us have 
your best.” 

* ‘That I will,” said Antoine, rubbing his hands, 
‘I keep the best wine, Messieurs, in the country : 
no .one ever complains of the wine at the Stag.” 

«The Stag,” repeated Delanaire thoughtfully, as 
Antoine left the apartment, * then we must be near 
the end of our journey—thank heaven!” Paul 
was too busily engaged to regard Delanaire, and 
he awaited in silence Antoine’s return. “ You 
keep the Stag,” said Delanaire, as Duval entered, 
bearing in the wine. 

«s My father did before me, and his father before 
him, if I have heard aright.” 

«The business as well as the establishment is 
hereditary then,” said Paul, pouring the contents 
of a bottle in a tankard. 

«“ Just so; and a fine business it would be if the 
wars were over: but then, as you may say Mes- 
sieurs, yours would not be worth a franc.” 

« Pray tell me,” said Delanaire, not regard. 
ing the last observation of Antoine, “how far 
and in what direction is the chateau of Madame de 
Brot?” 

«“ With pleasure—it is about a mile and a half 
distant, and lies in a direct southerly course. But 
you can satisfy yourself on these points by actual 
observation, if you will ascend with me to the 
balcon. You will then see it looking as beautiful 
as a dew drop on a bed of roses.” 

‘Lead on,” said Delanaire, starting to his feet, 
« will you not go Paul ?” 

“Oh! certainly,” said Paul, moving from his 
seat with reluctance, and casting a look of regret 
at the remaining bottle of wine, “ but I always like 
to finish one thing before I begin another.” 

«“ You may see it now,” said Antoine, as they 
walked out on the balcony, pointing with his finger 
in the direction in which it lay, “ about midway 
between the forest and that black looking building 
to the west.” 

«I see it,” exclaimed Delanaire, a tear glistening 
in his eye as he spoke. For some minutes he 
continued to gaze on it with pleasing emotion. 

“ That dark building to the west,” continued An- 
toine, after a few minutes silence, “ is the residence 
of Monsieur Thouron, the accepted suitor, 80 !é- 
port says, of Madaline, Madame de Brot’s beautiful 
daughter.” 

Delanaire’s cheek grew pale, and his lip quivered. 
Paul noticed his agitation, « come Henry,” said he, 
seizing him by the arm, “ you know we have an- 
other bottle of wine to finish before we retire, let 
us to it at once. In the morning we will enjoy ® 
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open her lips. “How much better,” said Thou- 
ron, after some general complimentary remarks, 
‘to spend the summer here than amid the dust 


closer inspection of the chateau, and learn, I trust, 


that all is yet well.” . 
«[ cannot believe,” said Delanaire, in a low , 


To . _ 


yoice, as they descended, “that Madaline has so 
soon forgotten me.” 

«Let not that trouble you,” said Paul soothingly, 
«women never forget the man in whom their 
warmest affections are centered, Besides Mada- 
line is too honorable to break her vow !” 

«She may believe me dead. I still, however, 
adhere to my original plan: that will be a sure 
way to test the truth or falsity of the report.” 

« You are serious then in playing the mendi- 
cant,” said Paul. 

«I am. The suit I have with me is the worn 
dress of a private—I am to be begging my way 
back to my native village—you know your part.” 

« Yes,” “ And now for the wine. Shall I order 
more,” said Paul. 

«No more for me,” said Delanaire, following 
Antoine up the stairway. Paul lingered for a mo- 
ment, then seizing his cap, hurried after them. 


* 


CHAPTER V. 


« You are too severe girls upon Monsieur Thou- 
ron,” said Madame de Brot, on the following 
morning, as she and her daughters were seated 
at the window overlooking the Loire. “I think 
him for my part a very handsome man, and a 
suitable match for Madaline.” 

“In affairs of love,” said Louise, interrupting 
her, “ girls will have their own way.” 

« And often,” added Madame, * to their sorrow.” 

«« Nay, dear mother,” said Madaline, “ would you 
have me sacrifice health and happiness to wealth 
and appearance. No mother! I will never give 
my consent to wed unless my heart approve the 
act.” 

“And permit me to say,” said Madame, * that 
in rejecting Thouron you do an unwise thing.— 
Remember it is not often females in your station 
have such offers made them. A man of fine ap- 
pearance and unbounded wealth is not to be met 
with every day.” 

“True, mother,” said Louise smiling, «I have 
found them to be a scarce commodity. Among 
our city beaux there were many charming as lovers, 
while the most of them would have made but in- 
different husbands. ‘They were such volatile and 
thoughtless beings—so regardless of the woman.” 

“ And pray, sister,” said Madaline, “how long 
since you turned sentimentalist? I used to think 
you a match for any of them.” 

“ Now, Madaline, did I not often reprove thei 
i your presence,” 

“ Yes—but did you never read the fable of the 
hare reproving the jack for his timidity.” 

“You are always ridiculing me,” said Louise, 
“and I think it very ungenerous in you, indeed I 
do.” A servant now announced Monsieur Thou- 
ron; and Louise rose and left the apartment. 


As Thouron entered, Madame de Brot saluted 


him with a most gracious smile, while Madaline 
made a formal inclination of the head, but did not 
4* 





and din of the capital A blue sky—a green 
earth—an open sunshine and a balmy breeze, are 
not the only gifis of nature which contribute to 
make this an elysium. But why is Mademoiselle 
so thoughtful to-day ?” said he, turning to Mada- 
line, “ she is well I hope.” 

“ Quite well,” said Madaline blushing. 

“T have been pressing your suit,” said Madame 
de Brot, rising from her seat, and walking toward 
the door of the apartment, “with what success I 
leave Madaline to answer.” Madaline rose and 


| would have followed her. 


«« Nay, dearest Madaline,” said Thouron, seizing 
her by the hand, “ hear me but for a moment—I 
love you above all else on earth—here on my knee 
I swear it! Cast me not off in disdain—reject 
not my petition, but say that you will be mine !” 

“I cannot,” said Madaline, trembling with fear, 
«“ IT am betrothed to another.” 

» But your mother tells me Delanaire is dead.” 

“ And if it were so, which I do not believe,” 
said Madaline, recovering her composure, “J could 
never give my consent to wed you.”’ 

The brow of Thouron clouded, and the wild 
storm of passion gathering in his bosom, was de- 
picted in every lineament of his expressive face. 
“ Madaline!” he exclaimed, seizing her by the 
arm with one hand, and drawing a dagger from 
his bosom with the other. “ You go not hence 
till you promise to be mine. Speak it here! or 
this dagger shall find your heart!” Madaline’s 
cheek paled, and her eye became dim—fear un- 
nerved her, and she swooned at his feet. 

What might have ensued cannot be told, but at 
this instant a noise was heard in the hall, and a 
voice rising over all the tumult exclaimed, 

*“ Which apartment did you say?” ‘The startled 
Thouron paused, and then hastily sheathed the 
dagger. 

“ Nay, I tell you I must see Madaline,” shouted 
the voice outside again. 

« And I tell you,” said Madame de Brot, «she is 
engaged.” 

©] care not fur that—see her I will,’ and with 
these words the door flew open, and Paul de Brot 
rushed in. Perceiving the situation of the parties 
he started back with amazement. 

“Do you consider this proper conduct for a 
gentleman,” said ‘Thouron, folding his arins, “ to 
break thus unceremoniously into an apartment pre- 
viously occupied,” 

« By what right do you propound that question?” 
said Paul, returning ‘Thouron’s angry frown, 

«“ By the right of a gentleman.” 

« And by the right of a gentleman and a relative 
of the family, 1 demand to know why I find Mada- 
line in this situation.” 

«I will reserve my explanation,” said Thouron 
scornfully, and retiring to the door, “for one whom 
I consider more worthy of my regard !” 

« Villian!” exclaimed Paul! then kneeling by the 
side of Madaline, he raised her in his arms, for 
she had fainted. ‘The proper restoratives, however, 
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42 THE MENDICANT. 


were instantly applied, and Madaline soon exhibited 
signs of returning consciousness. 


; CHAPTER VI. 


« Poor man,” said Madame de Brot, “he de- 
serves a pension. His story must be replete with 
interest.” 

«Suppose we have it from his own lips,” said 
Madaline. 

« Hah!” exclaimed Louise, “ pretty, too, bring 
in a beggar to tell his story: my word for it, he is 
an arrant impostor.” 

« Fie, sister!’ said Madaline with warmth, «I 
am ashamed of you. 
been fighting the battles of your country !” 

*“ What say you, aunt?” said Paul enquiringly. 

« Madaline is right,’ answered Madame De 
Brot, “ admit him.” 

Paul left the room and returned in a few minutes 
accompanied by the Mendicant, who kept his eye 
firmly on the floor, and as Madame De Brot handed 
him a chair, thanked her in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, 

« It is now six years,” he began, * since I enter- 
d the army, and long, long years! have they been 
to me. I see my native village now, just as J left 
it—its snow white cottages—its church, towering 
above, whose bell sent forth sweet music and broke 
faintly on my ear when all was lost in the dis- 
tance.” 

« And have you never heard from home?” said 
Madaline, kindly, little suspecting who it was she 
addressed, 

« But once. A short time ago I met with a 
traveller, who intormed me that my betrothed—she 
who had vowed to be mine—to love none other— 
was to be the wife of a wealthy landholder—and I, 
because of my poverty, was to be cast off’—and 
as he spoke the mendicant bent his eye full on 
Madaline to discover the effect. She exhibited no 
other emotion, save that of sympathy. 

‘«« Did you ever hear of Captain Delanaire while 
in the army ?” said Paul. 

*“ Yes, Monsieur. I served under him the last 
two years.” 

“Is it long since you saw him,” said Madaline ; 
her cheek coloring as she spoke. 

«Not long, Mademoiselle. On the day my 
time expired the Captain bid adieu to the army for 
a season, and I heard his destination was Paris.” 

«“ You are sure of that,” said Madaline with soli- 
citude. 

¢ Quite sure, Mademoiselle.” 

Madaline turned her eyes to heaven, and joy 


beamed in every feature of her countenance, Her | 


Jover beheld her with such rapture that he could 
cone maintain his disguise ; but his confederate 
stepped in to his aid, by saying. 

«« As the night is fast approaching, you had better 
remain where you are till morning, when you can 
renew your journey with fresh vigor.” 

“If *t is the pleasure of Madame,” said the 
mendicant humbly, “I shall be exceedigly thank- 
ful.” 


| 





| 


| 


| 
| 


‘Certainly,’ said Madame De Brot, «[] wil 
summon the servant at once as I doubt not you 
require rest.” ‘The servant soon appeared, and the 
mendicant left the room, followed by Paul. 

“Ha! ha! ha! you played the mendicant well,” 
said Paul, after the servant had retired, 

“ You think then I was not recognised by any 
of the family ?” 

« T know it ; why your mother would not know 
you in your disguise. But do take off that odious 
wig and those ugly looking moustachoes. There, 
now you are yourself again, and could Madaline 
see you she would be avenged for the trick you 
have played her.” 

«‘ T have gained my pointat last,” said Delanaire, 


To talk thus of one who has | « Madaline loves me yet.” 


«No one but yourself ever doubted it.” 

« True, and now I feel how unjust were my sus. 
picions. But to-morrow I throw off my disguise 
and appear in a different character.” 

« And I shall leave you till then,” said his gay 


‘companion, “lest my absence should be marked,” 


and with these words he left the room. 
CHAPTER VII. 


It was near the hour of midnight and a solemn 
stillness reigned around the Chateau of Madame 
De Brot. Black clouds borne on the bosom of the 
west wind flew madly across the sky, and ever and 
anon veiled the midnight from the earth. The 
stars glimmered feebly through the thin mist which 
enveloped them, and the whole appearance of the 
heavens gave indications of an approaching tem- 
pest. By the dim and uncertain light a boat might 


| be seen nearing the shore in the direction of the 
| Chateau. 


As soon as it touched the land two indi- 
viduals, one of whom was masked, leaped out, 
while the other seizing a small ladder with one 
hand, and a light axe with the other, hurried after 
his companion who seemed by his dress to be the 
superior in rank. In leaping ashore, however, 4 
dagger fell unperceived from the bosom of the fol- 
lower. Hurrying on, he soon came up with the 
mask. 

« TI think,” said he, in a half whisper, “ the storm 
is near at hand.” 

“Let it come,” said the mask—* the sooner the 
better. And now Marot I charge you once more 
at the peril of your life 10 execute faithfully what I 
have commanded. Perform your task well, you 
know your reward.” 

By this time they were close to the chateau,— 
when, without further conversation, the ladder was 





placed against the garden wall, and the mask 
| ascended, followed by Marot. The ladder was then 
drawn up, and placed on the other side of the wall, 
and they both descended into the garden, The 
Mask led the way, by a little turret of the cas- 
tle, and ordered Marot to place the ladder against 

the chateau. The Mask mounted, and throwing 
| open the casement leaped into the chamber of 
Madaline. ‘The next moment he appeared, bearmg 
in his arms the still sleeping girl, covered with the 
| cloak which he had worn. Marot received her and 
| bore her to the earth. 
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THE ONE FAR AWAY. 


« Who—what—where am 1?” said Madaline, 
hurriedly starting, as if from a dream. 

«Fear not,” said the Mask, approaching, and 
clasping her again in his arms, * fear not, it is your 
Henry, do you not know me?” 

The terrified girl now awoke to a consciousness 
of her situation. Uttering a loud scream, she made 
an ineflectual effort to release herself. 

« Fly !? said Marot, “ Fly, I see a light at the 
bottom of the garden.” 

«°T is the gardener,” said the mask, quickening 
his pace, “the noise has alarmed him.” 

« Awake! awake!’ shouted a voice at the door 
of the chateau, “awake! thieves! murderers!’ 
The noise awoke every one within the chateau, and 
Delanaire among the first. Starting from his 
slumber and seizing his sword he hurried down the 
stairway—* speak ! what would you,” he exclaimed, 
opening the door, hastily—*away! for Christ’s 
sake! To the wall! they are bearing away my 
young mistress,” 

Delanaire heard no more. Bounding off in the 
direction pointed out by the gardener, he encoun- 
tered Marot aiding the Mask to carry the inanimate 
Madaline over the wall.” 

“Leave her to me, defend yourself,” shouted the 
Mask. Marot thrust his hand into his bosom for 
his dagger, it was not there! 

« Villain! I have you now,” exclaimed Dela- 
naire, as he drove the sword with a giant’s 
strength through Marot’s body,—* die! dog as you 
are !” 

The Mask by this time was outside the garden, 
making for the river; but no sooner did Delanaire 
behold it than he cleared the wall with a single bound, 

“Who are you?” said the Mask, as he came up 
with him. “Take this gold and let me off with 
the maiden,” 

“Slave!” exclaimed Delanaire, “I scorn you 
and your gold! Resign the maiden to me and you 
may depart.” 

“Never!—come on! if you claim to be her 
champion.” 

Paul and the gardener now appeared at some 


distance with torches, and hearing the clash of | 


swords hurried off in the: direction. As they ap- 
proached, the Mask made a furious thrust at Dela- 
naire, and wounded him slightly in the arm, and 
then dropping his burden, he fled hurriedly toward 
the river. Delanaire rushed after him. ‘The mask 


THE ONE FAR 


I see thee no more, for we met but to part, 

Yet thy mem’ry stil) lives like a song at my heart. 

And sweeter than home, or the lark’s morning lay, 

Are the thoughts that come o’er me of one far away. 
Philadelphia, June 20th, 1840. 
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leaped into the boat and was soon out of the reach 


of his pursuer. 
' The villain has escaped me,” said Delanaire, 
as the splash of the oar broke upon his ear. * One 
minute more and I should have done his work !” 

“Or he would have done yours,” said Paul, 
approaching. ‘ But see—you bleed !” 

«“ A mere scratch I assure you,” said he, forgetting 
every thing else, as Madame De Brot and Louise, 
accompanied by a few domestics, were seen ap- 
proaching, just as the gardener had succeeded in 
restoring Madaline to consciousness, 

“ Behold your deliverer!” exclaimed Paul, con- 
fronting Madaline. 

« No more a mendicant,” said Delanaire, throw- 
ing himself at her feet. «“ Forgive me dearest Mada- 
line, *t is the first time I ever sought to deceive you.” 

“ Delanaire !” ejaculated Madaline, falling on 
his neck—“ oh! the bliss of this moment repays me 
for all I have suffered !”’ 

The rumbling of thunder in the distance, and the 
pattering of rain on the withered leaves, warned 
the family that it was time to retire. Paul, Ma- 
dame, and Louise, led the way. Delanaire and Ma- 
daline followed—the domestics bringing up the rear. 

On the following morning the sun rose warm and 
bright upon a scene of desolation. Uprooted pines 
made branchless by the violence of the gale, were 
scattered along the banks of the river. Boats 
upturned, floated with the current, along with the 
spars and rigging of many a wreck. Fathers 
mourned the loss of their children, and wives their 
husbands. A short distance below the chateau, the 
body of a man floated ashore, whose face was con- 
cealed with a mask. On removing it, the well 
known features of Thouron were at once recog- 
nised. His countenance bore even in death a min- 
gled expresston of scorn and hate, and his hands 
were tightly clenched together. 

oe ee OO ISS Ce 

It is hardly necessary to say that Delanaire and 
Madaline were united. ‘The marriage was solemn- 
ised within the month, and the happy couple spent 
| the remaining portion of summer at the chateau. 

Paul was often heard to exclaim against the bad- 
ness of the wine, saying that it was not fit fora 
mendicant. The services of the aged gardener were 
| never forgotten. A marriage portion was bestowed 
| upon his daughter, and Madame De Brot, and the 

old man danced together at the wedding. 
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In the camp, in the revel, awake or in dreams, 

In the wilderness waste, by the bright sunny streams, 
However I wander, wherever I stay, 

One thought is my all—'t is of one far away. 


N. R. 
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OH! CAST THAT SHADOW FROM THY BROW. 
A FAVORITE BALLAD, 


ARRANGED WITH AN ACCCMPANIMENT FOR THE 
PLANO FORGE. 


Geo. W. Hewitt & Co. No. 184 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





“Countess Ida.” By T.S. Fay, author of “ Norman 


Leslie,” &c. 2vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


We had intended to notice this work at an earlier day, 
but in consequence of our want of time to peruse it, were 
compelled to postpone our remarks. It is now before us. 

Mr. Fay has evidently expended much time on this 
production. ‘The style bears marks of extreme labor, and 
in many instances is higbly finished. There is a reflec- 
tive turn in many of the passages, which shews that the 
author is a thinker, and somewhat of a philosopher. 

So far as the plot ef the novel is concerned, we think 
the “Countess Ida” a decided improvement on “ Norman 
Leshe,” although the present novel is characterised by 
any thing rather than a good plot. It has too much 
clap-trap, too many sudden turns, too large a share of 
the improbable in it, to make it either natural or pleas- 
ing. The two several imprisonments of Claude—the 
whole episode of French massacre—the facility with 
which Carolan is first made good, then bad, and then 
juggled back again into one of your excellent individuals, 
and numerous other instances, especially inythe second 
volume, are proofs of our*assertion. The characters, 
moreover, often run counter to their natures, as when 
Carl on overhearing that Claude is the heir to an earl- 
dorn, goes and tells it to a third person, of whom he 
is altogether ignorant before, and not to the man most 
likely to give him the greatest reward, and into whose 
favor he would thus be enabled to re-instate himself. 

The bye-play of the work is of too sombre a character, 
The maxim that “duelling is unnecessary,” might, we 
think, have been enforced in a different way than by the 
death of Mr. Denhain, and the subsequent misery and 
destitution of his wife. The story scarcely required the 
introduction of the maniac Rossi; and that the Jew 
should learn the right of Wyndham, before he does so 
himself is rather improbable. ‘The manner in which 
Mrs. Wharton is saved from the wreck is not satisfac- 
torily explained. The whole is wound up by a succes, 
sion of rapid revolutions in the condition of all the 
leading characters, and incessant changes and re-changes 
from danger to safety, and from joy to sorrow, until the 
most voracious novel-reader lays down the book, won. 
dering how the author did manage to produce so much 
effect in his last hundred pages. 

The character of Countess Ida is one almost too pure 
for reality. and fascinates us from the outset. Wynd- 
ham, her lover, is a noble being, brave, moral, a man of 
\nbending principle. The whole morale of the book is 
in his character—he is the uncompromising foe of duel- 
ling, Even a blow fails to draw him into the field. The 
death of his dearest friend, and in his own quarrel too, 


doos not shake his resolution ; and he remains to the last | 








than abandon his convictions ef right and wrong. This 
we like. This is teaching morality, and not polished 
villainy. Mr. Fay deserves the thanks of every lover of 
his country for the stand which he has taken on the side 
of truth, against writers who make heroes of thieves, 
and exalt scoundrels into gentlemen. 

We cannot close without saying that Elkington, the 
Digbys, and ‘‘id omne genus,” are the usual sort of cha- 
racters, which all novelists make use of to aid in carry- 
ing on their plot. 


The works of Washington Irving,—containing the Sketch 
Book, Knickerbocker's New York, Bracebridge Hall, 
Tales of a Traveller, The Conquest of Granada, The 
Athambra,—in 2 vols. with a portait of the author—Lea 
and Blanchard. 


Who has not been fascinated by the graceful pen of 
Irving, at once the Addison and Goldsmith of our age? 
His works are now collected for the first time in a porta- 
ble form, and with a typographical neatness which is 
worthy of all praise. Had the paper been somewhat bet- 
ter this edition of Irving would have surpassed anything 
which has yet appeared from the Philadelphia press. 
The border around the pages gives a finish to them which 
is much to be admired. We congratulate the public en 
such an accession as an edition of the works of Irving, 
worthy of his extended fame. 

Of the literary merits of these volumes, we deem it un- 
necessary to speak. To be unacquainted with the 
Sketch Book or Old Deidrich’s inimitable history, is an 
ignorance to which few are willing to plead; and no one 
can peruse them once without being charmed with their 
ease, their finish, and their quiet humor. The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow alone, is worth a whole shelf of coarse 
unnatural novels, and the story of Rip Van Winkle will 
find admirers as long as the English language shall 
endure. 


The Christian Year—Thoughts in verse for Sundays and 
Holidays—1 vol.—Lea and Blanchard. 


This is an excellent work, and particularly worthy of 
the patronage of the religious portion of our community: 
It contains some good selections of poetry, adapted, as 
the title page prefesses, to the Sundays and Holidays 


With the moral bravery to withstand every thing sooner throughout the year. We cannot speak too highly of it. 
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48 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Principles of Political Economy: Part the third: of the 
causes which retard increase in the numbers of mankind. 
Part the fourth: of the causes which retard improvement 
in the political conditions of Man. By H. C. Carey, 
author of an essay on the rate of wages. 


This is a work of a character far above those usually 
put forth by publishers or authors, and abounds with 


facts, industriously gathered, and used with much skill. 


No one can read it without profit; for even if the writer 
should fail to convince, he will at least succeed in awak- 
ening the attention toward a subject of the greatest im- 
portance, but one which is too often overlooked in a vain 
pursuit after the follies and frivolities of life. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more to be admired, in the volume 
than the skill which Mr. Carey displays in exposing pop- 
ular fallacies in political and conventional economy. 
Without being ornate, he is a fine writer; and though 
never condensed is always clear. With his cast of mind, 
and well known studies, he is peculiarly fitted for the 
treatment of subjects like these. 


‘“‘ Faust, a Dramatic Poem.” By Goethe. Translated by 
A. Hayward, Esq. First American Edition. Lowell, 
Daniel Dizly ; 


The fame of Goethe is eternal in the FapeRLanp, and, 
we might say, THE WORLD. Of all his productions, how- 
ever, Faust is perhaps the most celebrated. It resembles 
Manfred in some respects, but immeasurably surpasses 
it in others. There is a wildness and sternness in this 
drama which has no equal in the whole range of literary 
authorship. The terrible remorse of the principal cha- 
racter leaves an impression on the mind that no time 
can erase. It is a poem which graves itself upon the 
heart: if once read it is never forgotten. 

Mr. Hayward’s translation is the most correct one we 
have ever seen. [t is printed elegantly on the finest 
paper, and does credit to the Lowell press. 


Woman and Her Master—by Lady Morgan—2 vols. 
Carey & Hart. 


Every one acquainted with the literature of the age 
has heard of Lady Morgan. Her ‘Woman and Her 
Master,” is a production which is neither worthy of being 
read nor criticised. We do not say this from any dislike 
we have to her ladyship, but from the sentiments advo- 
cated in the work. There is neither refinement, delicacy, 
nor correct views of the social relations in this but lately 
re-printed production of her pen; and we trust for the 
honor of our fair countrywomen, that her ladyship will 
find few admirers here. 





Colin Clink—by C. Hooton--1 vol.—Lea and Blanchard. 


A rambling desultory work and more to be commen? ¢; 
as showing what the writer can do, than as what he has 
done. Mr. Hooton certainly wields a vigorous pen, anq 
is quite a master of the pathetic. Many of his characters, 
however, are overdrawn, and not a few of them almost 
ridiculous. Yet Colin himself, Fanny, and one or two 
others please us; while nothing can be more improbable 
than the imprisonment of Fanny’s father. 

The novel is still unfinished; and we defer a mote ex. 
tended notice until we are favored with the finale. 


Outline History of the Fine Arts, embracing a View of the 
Rise, Progress and Influence of the Arts, among different 
Nations, with Notices of the Characters and Works of 
many celebrated Artists. By Benson J. Lossing. 


This is the CIII. d volume of the celebrated ‘ Harper's 
Library.” The work though not wholly original, em- 
bodies many facts not generally known, and will prove 
highly useful, The style is pleasing, and not the least 
singular characteristics of the work are the numerous 
wood cuts, executed by the author. 


“Scenes in the Life of Joanna of Sicily.” By Mrs. E. F. 
Ellet. Marsh, Capon, Lyons & Welsh, Boston. 


much value. It is a series of historical tales on the 
life of a princess, second only to Mary, Queen of 

Mrs. Ellet is well known as a writer of considerable 
merit, though perhaps she can scarcely be ranked among 
our more popular authors. The present work is one of 


Scots, in the romantic character of her destiny. Where- 
ever there is sympathy for human misfortune, or a heart 
to learn lessons from the misery of others, there will 
these tales be read. 


Scotland and the Scotch; or the Western Circuit—by Catha 


rine Sinclair. 


This is a series of lectures written during a tour 
through the most unfrequented parts of Scetland. Itis@ 
pleasant book, full of anecdotes, and written in a style 
that almost makes us think we are ourselves among the 
dark lochs and blue hills of “bonnie Scotland.” It is 4 
re-publication of the Messrs. Appleton’s. 
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